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THE COVENT-GARDEN JOURNAL. 


In the month of December, 1751, 
when Henry Fielding issued his last 
novel of “Amelia”—that “Amelia” 
which Johnson, despite his dislike to 
the author, read through without stop- 
ping—he was close upon forty-five and 
had not long to live. For three years 
he had been in the Commission of the 
Peace for Middlesex and Westminster, 
earning, “by composing, instead of in- 
fiaming, the quarrels of porters and 
beggars,” and “by refusing to take a 
shilling from a man who most undoubt- 
edly would not have had another left,” 
rather more than £300 per annum of 
“the dirtiest money upon earth,” and 
even of this a considerable portion 
went to Mr. Brogden, his clerk. He 
also received—he tells us in the “Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Lisbon”—“a yearly 
pension out of the public  service- 
money,” the amount of which is not 
stated; and he was in addition, as ap- 
pears from his will, possessed of 
twenty shares in that multifarious en- 
terprise, puffed obliquely in Book V of 
“Amelia,” the Universal Register 
Office, which was Estate Office, Lost 
Property Office, Servants’ Registry, 
Curiosity Shop and several other things 
beside. He lived at Bow Street in a 
house belonging to his patron, John, 
Duke of Bedford, which house, during 
its subsequent tenure by his brother 


and successor, John Fielding, was de- 
stroyed by the Gordon rioters, and he 
had a cottage or country-box on the 
high road between Acton and Ealing, 
to which he occasionally retired; and 
where, in all probability, his children 
lived with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Dan- 
iel. It was at this date, and in these 
circumstances, that he projected the 
fourth of his newspapers, “The Covent- 
Garden Journal,” concerning which the 
following notice is inserted at the end 
of the second volume of “Amelia,” com- 
ing immediately after an advertisement 
of the Universal Register Office:—“All 
persons who intend to take in ‘The Cov- 
ept-Garden Journal’ which will be 
certainly published on Saturday, the 
4th of January next, Price 3d. are de- 
sired to send their Names and Places 
of Abode, to the above Office, opposite 
Cecil-Street in the Strand. And the 
said paper will then be delivered at 
their Houses.” 

In pursuance of this announcement, 
the first number of “The Covent-Gar- 
den Journal” duly appeared on Satur- 
day, the 4th January, 1752. It was 
said to be “by Sir Alexander Drawean- 
sir, Knt. Censor of Great Britain,” and 
was “to be continued every Tuesday 
and Saturday.” It was “Printed and 
Sold by Mrs. Dodd, at the Peacock, 
Temple-Bar;” and at the Universal 
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Register Office, ““‘where Advertisements 
and Letters to the Author are taken 
in.” For the form, it was Cowper's 
“folio of four pages,” beginning with 
an essay on the “Spectator” pattern, 
followed by Covent-Garden news, “oc- 
casional pieces of humor,” “Modern 
History” from the newspapers “cum 
notis variorum,” Foreign Affairs and 
miscellaneous advertisements, in which 
last the Universal Register Office and 
its doings naturally play a conspicuous 
part. In his initial paper, Fielding ex- 
pressly disclaims Politics, as the term 
is understood by his contemporaries, 
i.e., Faction; personal Slander and 
Scurrility; and Dulness, unless—like 
his predecessor Steele—he is unable to 
avoid it. His motive for issuing the 
paper is not explicitly disclosed; but it 
may be fairly suggested that the ad- 
vancement of the Register Office, in 
which he and his brother were con- 
cerned, and the placing on record from 
time to time of the more important 
eases that came before him at Bow 
Street in his magisterial capacity— 
were not foreign to his project. That 
the latter was intended to be a promi- 
nent feature, is plain from his second 
number, where, in promising to make 
the paper “a much better Journal of 
Occurrences than hath been ever yet 
printed,” he says:—“I have already se- 
cured the Play-houses and other Places 
of Resort in this Parish of Covent Gar- 
den, as I have Mr. Justice Fielding’s 
Clerk, who hath promised me the most 
material Examinations before his Mas- 
ter.” 

When Cowper described the eigh- 
teenth century newspaper as “a folio 
of four pages” he added 


happy work! 
Which not e’en critics criticize. 


To “The Covent-Garden Journal” this 
is singularly inapplicable, since it not 
only provoked, but was calculated to 


The Covent-Garden Journal. 


provoke contemporary comment. The 
pioneer of its “Occasional Pieces of 
Humor” was “A Journal of the Present 
Paper War between the Forces under 
Sir Alexander Drawcansir and _ the 
Army of Grub-Street.” In his “Intro- 
duction” to this, Sir Alexander con- 
tended that the Press was in the pos- 
session of an army of scribblers; and 
that the Government of the State of 
Criticism was usurped by incompetent 
persons, whose ranks had, moreover, 
been swelled by irregulars less compe- 
tent still in the shape of “Beaux, 
Rakes, Templars, Cits, Lawyers, Me- 
chanics, Schoolboys, and fine Ladies’”— 
from which it must be concluded that 
the Republic of Letters, even now, has 
made no exceptional progress. To all 
this “Swarm of Vandals,” the 
Censor declared war. His idea was 
not a strikingly novel one, either in 
its inception or its execution; and it is 
only necessary to quote two passages 
from this source, because of the events 
that followed them. In his second 
number for January 7th, describing the 
operations of his troops, Fielding pro- 
ceeds—“A little before our March, 
however, we sent a large Body of 
Forces, under the command of General 
A. Millar [his publisher], to take pos- 
the most eminent Print- 
ing-Houses. The greater Part of these 
were garrisoned by Detachments from 
the Regiment of Grub-Street, who all 
retired at the Approach of our Forces. 
A small Body, indeed, under the Com- 
mand of one Peeragrin Puckle, made 
a slight Show of Resistance; but his 
Hopes were soon found to be in Vain 
[Vane]; and, at the first Report of the 
Approach of a younger Brother of 
General Thomas Jones, his whole Body 
immediately disappeared, and totally 
overthrew some of their own Friends, 
who were marching to their Assis- 
tance, under the Command of one 
Rodorick Random. This Rodorick, in 
a former Skirmish with the People 


new 


session of 
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called Critics, had owed some slight 
Success more to the Weakness of the 
Critics, than to any Merit of his own.” 

The not very formidable satire of 
this passage was evidently levelled at 
Smollett, whose “Peregrine Pickle” 
had been published at the beginning of 
1751, with a success to which its in- 
corporation into its pages of the scan- 
dalous Memoirs of Francis Anne, Vis- 
countess Vane—memoirs which Horace 
Walpole declared worthy to be bound 
up with those of his own sister-in-law 
and Moll Flanders—had, as Fielding’s 
jeu de mots implies, largely contributed. 
Sir Alexander further relates that his 
troops, after being rapturously received 
by the Critical garrisons at Tom’s in 
Cornhill and Dick’s at Temple Bar, 
blockheaded up the Bedford Coffee 
House in Covent Garden, the denizens 
of which were divided in their wel- 
come, part of them being overawed by 
a nondescript Monster with Ass’s ears, 
evidently intended for the Lion’s Head 
Letter Box on the Venetian pattern 
(now at Woburn Abbey), which, having 
honorably served at Button’s for 
Steele’s “Guardian,” was then doing 
fatigue duty at the Bedford for the 
“Inspector” of the very versatile Dr., 
or Sir John Hill. As far as it is pos- 
sible to comprehend this somewhat ob- 
scure quarrel, Fielding, at an earlier and 
accidental meeting had jocosely, but in- 
judiciously, proposed to Hill, whom he 
knew too little, that they should make 
believe to attack one another for the 
public diversion—a thing which, if it 
had not been much done before, has 
certainly been done since. But Hill, 
a pompous, unscrupulous man, “gave 
him away” forthwith. The “Inspect- 
or” essays were published in “The 
London Daily Advertiser,” and in No. 
268, two days later, he retorted in a 
strain of outraged dignity. He told 


1 This, which came out in 1751, was another 
variation upon the story of Lady Vane. 
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the private story from his own highly 
virtuous point of view, declared that 
the proposed mock-fight would have 
been a disingenuous trifling with a 
trusting public, patronized Fielding as 
a paragraphist, and pronounced him 
as an essayist to be “unmeaning, inele- 
gant, confused and contradictory.” He 
was even base enough to take advan- 
tage of Sir Alexander's failing health. 
“I am sorry” (he said) “to insult the 
departed Spirit of a living Author; but 
I tremble when I view this Instance of 
the transitory Nature of what we are 
apt to esteem most our own. I drop 
a Tear to the short Period of human 
Genius, when I see, after so few Years, 
the Author of ‘Joseph Andrews’ dot- 
ing in ‘The Covent-Garden Journal.’ 
I have an unaffected Pain in being 
made the Instrument of informing him 
of this; I could have wished him to 
enjoy for Life that Opinion he enter- 
tains of himself; and never to have 
heard the Determination of the World.” 
Elsewhere he commented ironically on 
the “particular Orthography” of the 
word “Blockade,” and altogether 
scored in a fashion which must have 
been most galling to Fielding, and is 
to-day almost inconceivable to those 
who keep in mind the relative impor- 
tance which posterity has assigned to 
the performances of “the Author of 
‘Amelia’ (as Hill styled him) and the 
performances of the Author of the 
“Adventures of Lady Frail.’ Fielding 
was, no doubt, intensely disgusted, and 
the next instalment of the “Journal of 
the War,” after giving briefly his own 
version of the affair, wound up by ob- 
serving, with more bitterness than 
usual, that “his Lowness [Hill] was 
not only among the meanest of those 
who ever drew a Pen, but was abso- 
lutely the vilest Fellow that ever wore 
a Head.’” 


2 To prove thet Fielding’s character of Mr. 
Inspector was deserved, it is only necessary 
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Humiliating, however, as was the 
procedure of Hill, it was nothing to 
the action of Smollett a few days sub- 
sequently. Seeing that, months before, 
in the first edition of “Peregrine 
Pickle,’ Smollett had ridiculed Field- 
ing’s friend, Lyttelton, as “Gosling 
Scrag”’—seeing also that he had unpro- 
vokedly sneered at Fielding himself 
for “marrying his own cook-wench” 
(his second wife, it will be remembered, 
had been the first Mrs. Fielding’s 
maid), and for settling down “in his 
old age, as a trading Westminster jus- 
tice” (in which capacity he certainly 
never deserved the qualifying adjec- 
tive), it might be thought that the al- 
ready quoted allusions to Smollett in 
“The Covent-Garden Journal” were 
neither very virulent nor very vindic- 
tive. But such as they were, they 
stung Smollett to madness. On the 
20th of January he rushed into the 
fray with a sixpenny pamphlet, mod- 
elled after Pope’s attack on Dennis, 
and purporting to be “A Faithful Nar- 
rative of the Base and inhuman Arts 
That were lately practised upon the 
Brain of Habbakkuk Hilding, Justice, 
Dealer and Chapman, Who now lies 
at his House in Covent Garden, in a 
deplorable State of Lunacy, a Dreadful 
Monument of false Friendship and De- 
lusion. By Draweansir Alexander, 
Fencing-Master and Philomath.” Little 
beyond the title-page of this unsavory 
performance deserves quotation, for 
it is indescribably coarse and hopeless- 
ly rancorous; and indeed is only to be 
explained by the writer’s conviction 
that Fielding’s ridicule must be 
stopped at all hazards, even if it were 
needful to have recourse to that nau- 


to read the account of Hill’s dealings with 
Christopher Smart (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1752, pp. 387, 599). A few months after the 


above attack on Fielding, he was publicly 
caned at Ranelagh by Mr. Mounteford Brown, 
an Irish gentleman whom he had libelled. 
But he must have been clever, since by impu- 
dence, cheap science and scandal, he occa- 
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seous, and now obsolete, mode of war- 
fare described by Commodore Trun- 
nion as “heaving in stink-pots.’* It 
is also manifest from some of his ut- 
terances that Smollet, rightly or wrong- 
ly, regarded Fielding’s enterprise as 
inspired by Lyttelton (cf. the “false 
Friendship” of the title); and that he 
was also conceited or foolish enough 
to believe that Fielding’s Partridge 
and Miss Matthews were borrowed 
from his own Strap and Miss Williams. 
To the Smollett pamphlet, as well as 
to some similar and simultaneous at- 
tacks upon himself and “Amelia” in a 
periodical by Bonnel Thornton en- 
titled “‘Have at You All; or, The Drury 
Lane Journal,” Fielding made no dis- 
cernible answer. Already in his fifth 
issue (January 18th), he had referred 
generally to “the unfair Methods made 
use of by the Enemy;” as well as to 
the impracticability of replying effec- 
tually with a broadsword to blunder- 
busses loaded with ragged bullets and 
discharged “from lurking Holes and 
Places of Security.” With the preced- 
ing number the “Journal of the War” 
had been terminated by the conclusion 
of a peace and a Court of Censorial En- 
quiry was announced in its place. 
From all this it must be concluded 
that, as Richardson said, Sir Alexan- 
der had been “overmatched by people 
whom he had despised,” and _ that, 
when he entered light-heartedly upon 
the campaign against Dulness under 
the motto “Nulla venenato est Litera 
mista Joco,” he had not anticipated 
the kind of treatment he received, or 
had forgotten that the popular reply 
to raillery is abuse. Richardson’s 
words, indeed, are that he had been 


sionally contrived to clear £1,500 a year at 
the pen, in days when Fielding and Gold- 
smith and Johnson remained poor. 

3“ For the benefit of the curious,’’ Mr. W. E. 
Henley has reprinted the Faithful Narrative, 
with a prefatory note, in Vol. XII of his com- 
plete edition of Smollett. 
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“overmatched in his own way.” But 
this is not the case. His way was 
possibly the coarse way of his period; 
but it was not the mean and cowardly 
way of his assailants. It is, however, 
characteristic of his sensitive nature 
that the first work he brought before 
the new tribunal was his own “Ame- 
lia.” He had obviously been greatly 
annoyed by the malicious capital ex- 
tracted by the critics out of his un- 
lucky neglect to specify that Mrs. 
Booth had been cured of the accident 
recorded in the novel (Bk. II, ch. i). 
The accident was one which had hap- 
pened to his first wife, whose charms 
had apparently beer unimpaired by it; 
but he had forgotten to state in ex- 
press terms that the Miss Harris of 
the story was in similar case; and had 
thus given opportunity to the adver- 
sary to mock at his heroine as “a 
Beauty without a Nose.” “Amelia, 
even in her noselessness is again his 
first wife’—wrote Richardson to Mrs. 
Donnellan; and Johnson also speaks of 
that “vile broken nose, never cured.” 
In the third number of “The Covent- 
Garden Journal” (and immediately 
preceding an announcement of the 
thirteenth elopement from her Lord of 
Lady Frail), Fielding consequently is- 
sued a paragraph upon the subject:— 
“It is currently reported that a famous 
Surgeon, who absolutely cured one 
Mrs. Amelia Booth, of a violent Hurt 
ip her Nose, insomuch that she had 
scarce a Scar left on it, intends to 
bring actions against several ill-mean- 
ing and Slanderous People, who have 
reported that the said Lady had no 
Nose, merely because the Author of 
her History, in a Hurry, forgot to in- 
form his Readers of that Particular. 
...” Besides this, he made several 
additions to the book itself which left 
no doubt upon the subject. But he 
was also mortified and depressed by 
the reception which “Amelia” had re- 
ceived from some of those critical ir- 
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regulars whose activity he had depre- 
cated in his third number, especially 
the Beaux and fine Ladies, who, if we 
believe Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
were unanimous in pronouncing the 
story “to be very sad stuff.” Accord- 
ingly, in Number 7, “Amelia” is 
brought to the Bar, as indicated upon 
the Statute of Dulness; and Mr. Coun- 
sellor Town enumerates her Errors. 
The book is affirmed to be “very sad 
Stuff (thus corroborating Mrs. Carter), 
and the heroine is described as a “low 
Character,” a “Milksop” and “a Fool.” 
She is reproached with lack of spirit 
and too frequent fainting; with “ser- 
vile offices,” such as dressing her chil- 
dren and cooking; with being too for- 
giving to her husband; and lastly with 
the results of the mishap already suffi- 
ciently referred to. Dr. Harrison and 
Colonel Bath fare no better; and finally 
Mr. Town undertakes to prove that the 
Book “contains no Wit, Humor, 
Knowledge of human Nature, or of the 
World; indeed, that the Fable, moral 
Characters, Manners, Sentiments and 
Diction, are all alike bad and contemp- 
tible.” After some hearsay evidence 
has been tendered, and a “Great Num- 
ber of Beaus, Rakes, fine Ladies, and 
several formal Persons with bushy 
Wigs and Canes at their Noses,” are 
preparing to supplement it, a grave 
Man stands up, and begging to be 
heard, delivers what must be regarded 
as Fielding’s final apology for his last 
novel. 

“If you, Mr. Censor, are yourself a 
Parent, you will view me with Com- 
passion when I declare I am the Fa- 
ther of this poor Girl the Prisoner at 
the Bar; nay, when I go farther, and 
avow, that of all my Offspring she is 
my favorite Child. I can truly say 
that I bestowed a more than ordinary 
Pains in her Education; in which I 
will venture to affirm, I followed the 
Rules of all those who are acknowl- 
edged to have writ best on the Subject; 


may 
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and if her Conduct be fairly examined, 
she will be found to deviate very little 
from the strictest Observation of all 
those Rules; neither Homer nor Virgil 
pursued them with greater Care than 
myself, and the candid and learned 
Reader will see that the latter was the 
noble model, which I made use of on 
this Occasion. 

“I do not think my Child is en- 
tirely free from Faults. I know noth- 
ing human that is so; but surely she 
does not deserve the Rancour with 
which she hath been treated by the 
Fublic. However, it is not my Inten- 
tion, at present, to make any Defence; 
but shall submit to a Compromise, 
which hath been always allowed in 
this Court in all Prosecutions for Dul- 
ness. I do, therefore, solemnly de- 
clare to you, Mr. Censor, that I will 
trouble the World no more with any 
Children of mine by the same Muse.” 

This was recorded by the Censor to 
the satisfaction of the majority. ‘“Ame- 
lia was delivered to her Parent, and a 
Scene of great Tenderness passed be- 
tween them, which gave much Satis- 
faction to many present.” But there 
were some, we are told, who regretted 
this finish to the cause, and held that 
the lady ought to have been honorably 
acquitted. Richardson was not one 
of these, and wrote jubilantly to Mrs. 
Donnellan: “Mr. Fielding has over- 
written himself, or rather under-writ- 
ten; and in his own Journal [which R. 
persists in calling the Common Garden 
Journal] seems ashamed of his last 
piece and has promised that the 
same Muse shall write no more for 
him. The piece, in short, is as. dead 
as if it had been published forty years 
ago, as to sale.” Then comes the re- 
markable—“You guess that I have not 
read ‘Amelia.’ Indeed, I have read but 


* To quote but one statement from Johnson 
is seldom safe. Tyers says that the posthu- 
mous volumes of Mr. Harris of Salisbury had 
attractions that engaged the great man to 
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the first volume.” It was not Amelia, 
however, of whom Fielding was 
ashamed; it was the public. Faults of 
haste and taste he might have com- 
mitted; but at least he had presented 
them with what Thackeray has called 
“the most delightful portrait of a wom- 
an that surely ever was painted,” and 
they had preferred the “Adventures of 
Lady Frail.” 

The “Court of Censorial Enquiry” 
continued to sit after this; but, as the 
paper progressed, only at rare inter- 
vals. One of its next duties was to 
cite the new actor Mossop for daring 
to act Macbeth while Garrick was 
alive—a case which was decided, and 
rightly decided, in favor of Mossop. 
Another topic dealt with by the Court 
was the advertisement in the guise of 
a criminal of a whole-length print of 
the notorious Miss Mary or Molly 
Blandy (shortly afterwards executed 
at Oxford), before she had been tried, 
a course which the Court declared to 
be “base and infamous” as tending to 
“prepossess the Minds of Men,” and 
“take away that Indifference with 
which Jurymen ought to come to the 
Tria! of a Prisoner”—a view which it 
is difficult to gainsay. One of the first 
books to be examined is the philologi- 
cal “Hermes” of James Harris, a sec- 
ond issue of which had appeared in 
1751. But Harris, like the first Mrs. 
Fielding, was “of Salisbury,” and was 
probably known to “Mr. Censor,” who 
certainly uses him more gently than 
Johnson, who found bad grammar in 
his Dedication and coxcombry iu him- 
self as an author.t A second work, 
Gibb’s translation of Bishop Osorio’s 
“History of the Portuguese,”’ probably 
owed the notice it received to its dedi- 
cation to Lyttelton. But Fielding 
seems to have refrained from any rec- 


the end. It was Hermes, by the way, which 
Joseph Cradock’s friend took for a novel; 
and when he returned it, mildly deprecated 
** these imitations of Tristram Shandy.” 
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ord of another book inscribed to him- 
self, and frequently advertised in the 
“Journal,” namely, the third edition of 
Francis Coventry’s “Pompey the Lit- 
tle,” concerning which the quidnuncs 
asserted that its Lady Tempest had 
her prototype in Ethelreda Harrison, 
Viscountess Townshend, who was also 
suspected by some to have sat for the 
Lady Bellaston of “Tom Jones.” The 
new issue of Sarah Fielding’s “David 
Simple,” another frequent appearance, 
was less in need of the Censor’s no- 
tice, since the volumes already includ- 
ed prefaces, avowed and unavowed, 
from his pen. To his friend Hogarth’s 
“Analysis of Beauty.” which was an- 
nounced in March as a forthcoming 
Tract in Quarto, he might perhaps 
have been expected to give a hearty 
welcome; but by the time that much- 
edited master-piece was published in 
December, “The Covent-Garden Jour- 
nal” itself was no more. The only 
literary work belonging strictly to 1752 
which it reviewed was “The Female 
Quixote; or, The Adventures of Ara- 
bella,” by Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, whom 
Fielding, in his later “Voyage to Lis- 
bon,” describes vaguely as “shameful- 
ly distress’d.” To posterity, however, 
she must always seem rather fortunate 
than otherwise; since a lady whose 
abilities, or personal charms, were 
able to procure for her the countenance 
and assistance of nearly all the fore- 
most literary men of her time, cannot 
justly be counted evil-starred. John- 
son wrote her Prefaces; Goldsmith, her 
Epilogues; Garrick helped her to plays 
(and produced them at Drury Lane); 
Richardson read her his private letters; 
and lastly Fielding, in “The Covent- 
Garden Journal’ for March the 24th, 
after implying that, in some particu- 
lars, she had outdone Cervantes him- 
self, declared her “Arabella” to be “a 
most extraordinary and most excellent 
Performance.” “It is indeed,” he went 
on, “a Work of true Humor, and can- 
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not fail of giving a rational, as well as 
very pleasing, Amusement to a sen- 
sible Reader, who will at once be in- 
structed and very highly diverted.” 
Sir Alexander was never slow at 
“backing of his friends.” Only a week 
or two before, he had added to a noti- 
fication in the “Journal” of Mrs. Clive’s 
benefit, the following—‘Mrs. Clive in 
her Walk on the Stage is the greatest 
Actress the World ever saw; and if as 
many really understood true Humor as 
pretend to understand it, she would 
have nothing to wish, but that the 
House was six Times as large as it is.” 
It is pleasant to think that he could 
still write thus of the accomplished 
comedienne, of whom, eighteen years 
before, he had said in the epistle pre- 
fixed to “The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid,” that her part in real life was 
that of “the best Wife, the best 
Daughter, the best Sister, and the best 
Friend.” 

The laurels of Fielding were not 
won as a periodical writer; and it is 
idle to seek in “The Covent-Garden 
Journal” of his decline for qualities 
which were absent from “The Cham- 
pion” and “The True Patriot.” Hill's 
verdict on his work as an essayist is, 
of course, simply impertinent; but one 
of his best critics has also admitted of 
these particular papers that “few are 
marked by talent, and not one by gen- 
ius.” It is possible, indeed, that they 
are not all from his pen, as they fre- 
quently bear different initials; and it 
may well be that some of them should 
have been signed Lyttelton or Murphy. 
Many, however, may be certainly at- 
tributed to Fielding, e. 9., the one con- 
taining the “Modern Glossary,” which 
defines the word “Great” to signify 
Bigness, when applied to a Thing, and 
often Littleness, or Meanness, when 
applied to a Man—a distinction which 
has the very ring of “Jonathan Wild;” 
and the two papers devoted to ridicul- 
ing the proceedings of the Robin Hood 
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Society in Essex Street, to which in- 
stitution he subsequently referred in 
the “Voyage to Lisbon.” This free- 
thinking club was nevertheless a nur- 
sery of rhetoric, in which even Burke 
ts supposed to have exercised his pow- 
ers; and its president, a very dignified 
baker, whom Derrick said ought to 
have been Master of the Rolls, was un- 
doubtedly a born orator to boot. One 
of the subsequent papers tells the 
story of Jucundo from Ariosto’s “Or- 
lando” in the prose fashion afterwards 
employed by Leigh Hunt in “The Indi- 
cator;” and there are lucubrations 
upon People of Fashion, Humor, Con- 
tempt, Profanity and so forth, besides 
a very sensible and pleasant Dialogue 
at Tunbridge Wells, “after the Manner 
of Plato,” between a Fine Lady and a 
Philosopher, which, however, bears the 
initial “J.” But Fielding is clearly re- 
sponsible for the succeeding number, 
a skit upon the perverse ingenuities of 
Shakespearian emendation. 

To the student, nevertheless, “The 
Covent-Garden Journal” must always 
be principally interesting for its refer- 
ences, direct and indirect, to its re- 
sponsible author, now a broken, over- 
burdened man, nearing the close of his 
career. Some of these references, hith- 
erto only reported imperfectly from 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine” and else- 
where, have already been dealt with 
at the outset of this paper. A few 
others may find a place here. Fore- 
most comes the constantly recurring 
notification which shows how little he 
regarded his office from the point of 
view of his own Justice Thrasher:— 

“All Persons who shall for the Fu- 
ture suffer by Robbers, Burglars, etc., 
are desired immediately to bring, or 
send, the best Description they can of 
such Robbers, etc., with the Time and 
Place and Circumstances of the Fact, 
to Henry Fielding, Esq., at his House 
in Bow-Street.” 

Another instance of his energy in his 
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calling is supplied by the collection of 
cases which, under the title of “Exam- 
ples of the Interposition of Providence, 
in the Detection and Punishment of 
Murder,” he threw into pamphlet form 
in April 1752, and which was prompted 
as the Advertisement puts it, “by the 
many horrid Murders committed with- 
in this last Year.” Copies of the “Ex- 
amples” were freely distributed in 
Court to those to whom they seemed 
likely to be of use. A notice of the ar- 
rival at the Register Office of a con- 
signment of Glastonbury Water is 
proof that Fielding retained his faith 
in the healing virtues of that “salubri- 
ous Spring;’ while the announcement 
of a new translation of “Lucian” in 
collaboration with William Young 
(“Parson Adams”) testifies to the fact 
that he still hankered after his old lite- 
rary pursuits. To this last never-exe- 
cuted project the “Journal” devoted 
a leading article, which is interesting 
from its incidental admission that Lu- 
cian had been Fielding’s own master 
in style. It further declared that the 
then-existing English versions of the 
Samosatene gave no better idea of his 
spirit “than the vilest Imitation by a 
Sign-post Painter can convey the Spirit 
of the excellent Hogarth’—another in- 
stance of Fielding’s fidelity to the 
friend he had praised in the Preface 
to “Joseph Andrews.” The article ends 
by trusting the Public will support two 
gentlemen, “who have hitherto in their 
several Capacities endeavored to be 
serviceable to them, without deriving 
any great Emolument to themselves 
from their Labors.” In the next num- 
ber (for July 4th) there is a hint of 
Sir Alexander’s retirement, which was 
compromised by changing the “Jour- 
nal” from a bi-weekly to a weekly or- 
gan. In that form it continued to ap- 
pear until November 25th, when Field- 
ing definitely took leave of his readers 
in the tone of a sad and weary man. 
He begged the Public that henceforth 
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they would not father upon him the 
dulness and scurrility of his worthy 
contemporaries, “since I solemnly de- 
clare that unless in revising my for- 
mer Works, I have at present no Inten- 
tion to hold any further Correspond- 
ence with the gayer Muses.” Such 
engagements are not infrequently 
made in moments of ill-health or de- 
pression; but in this case the promise 
was kept. The world would be poorer 
without the posthumous tract which 
tells the touching story of Fielding’s 
“Voyage to Lisbon,” and, practically, 
of his remaining years; but unap- 
proached as is that record for patient 
serenity and cheerful courage, the 
gayer Muses cannot justly be said to 
have had anything to do with its pro- 
duction. 


Only a limited selection of the es- 
says in “The Covent-Garden Journal” 
is included in Andrew Millar’s edition 
of Fielding’s works. Sets of the origi- 
nal numbers, including the advertise- 
ments, etc., are exceedingly rare, and 
generally incomplete. By way of post- 
script to this paper we cull a few dis- 
persed items from the chronicle entit- 
led “Modern History.” Robberies on 
the highway are, of course, as “plenty 
as blackberries;” but the following ex- 
tract suggests a picture by Mr. Waller 
or Mr. Dendy Sadler:— 

“A few Days since [this was in Jan- 
uary, 1752], as two Gentlemen of the 
Army, and two Ladies, were coming 
from Bath to London, in a returned 
Coach, they were stopped at the En- 
trance of a Lane by a Laborer from 
out of a Field, who told them there 
were two Highwaymen in the Lane, 
whose Persons and Horses. he de- 
scribed; Upon which the Gentlemen 
got out of the Coach, and walked, one 
on each Side of it, with Pistols in their 
Hands. One of the Ladies, seeing the 
Gentlemens Swords in the Coach, said 
she would not stay in it, but took one 
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and walked by the Side of one of the 
Gentlemen; and, encouraged by her 
Example, the other Lady did so, by 
the other Gentleman. Thus armed, 
they went down the Lane, where they 
met the Highwaymen, who passed 
them without the least Molestation.” 

These incidents, however, were not 
always picturesque:— 

“Wednesday Night [January 15th], 
Mr. George Cary, a Higgler, who lived 
near Epping, on his Return home from 
Leadenhall-market, was robbed and 
murdered by three Footpads near the 
Windmill, which is within half a Mile 
of his own House; They likewise shot 
his Son who was in the Cart with him, 
but his wound is not likely to prove 
mortal. Mr. Cary was an honest, in- 
dustrious Man, and has left a Wife 
and five Children.” 

In his “Enquiry into the Causes of 
the late Increase of Robbers,” Field- 
ing had advocated private executions 
in preference to the degrading “Ty- 
burn Holidays” of his age. He often 
returns to the subject in “The Covent- 
Garden Journal,” witness the following 
under date of April 27th:— 

“This Day five Malefactors were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn. No Heroes within 
the Memory of Man ever met their 
Fate with more Boldness and Intrepid- 
ity, and consequently with more felo- 
nious Glory.” 

Again:— 

“On Monday last [July 13th] eleven 
Wretches were executed at Tyburn, 
and the very next Night one of the 
most impudent Street-Robberies was 
committed near St. James’s Square; an 
Instance of the little Force which such 
Examples have on the Minds of the 
Populace.” 

Elsewhere he says (March 27th), con- 
cluding an account which might well 
be a comment on the last plate but one 
of Hogarth’s “Apprentice series:— 

“The real Fact at present is, that in- 
stead of making the Gallows an Object 
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of Terror, our Executions contribute to 
make it an Object of Contempt in the 
Eye of a Malefactor; and we sacrifice 
the Lives of Men not for [the italics 
are Fielding’s] the Reformation, but for 
the Diversion of the Populace.” 

Here is a note to Mr. Hartshorne’s 
“Hanging in Chains:’— 

“On Saturday Morning [June 6th] 
early the Gibbet on Stamford-Hiil Com- 
mon, on which Hurlock hung in Chains 
for the Murder of his Bedfellow, a few 
Years since in the Minories, was cut 
down and the remains of Hurlock car- 
ried off.” 

The next is a smuggling episode:— 

“[Monday, September ilth] Last 
Week a Riding Officer, with the As- 
sistance of some Dragoons, seized up- 
wards of 300 Weight of Tea and some 
Brandy (which were lodged in an old 
House) near Goodhurst in Sussex, and 
conveyed it to the Custom-house.” 

In Fielding’s century John Brough- 
ton (beloved of Borrow!), Jack Slack 
and Tom Faulkener, were familiar 
pugilistic names. At this time Brough- 
ton, “the unconquered,” had _ been 
badly beaten by Slack, and his patron, 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had 
made him a Yeoman of the Guard, was 
said to have lost some £10,000 by his 
defeat. 

“Yesterday [May 13th] at Brough- 
ten’s Amphitheatre [in Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street], the Odds on mounting 
the Stage were two to one against 
Faulkener. About the Middle of the 
Battle the Odds run against Slack. 
But the brave Butcher [Slack], after 
a severe Contest of 27 Minutes and a 
Half, left his Antagonist prostrate on 
the Stage, deprived of Sight and in 
a most miserable Condition. As the 


House was crouded and Prices were 
very high, it is computed that there 
was not less taken than 3001.” 

The unhappy woman referred to in 
the ensuing quotation has already been 
mentioned in the course of this paper. 
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It is only fair to add that she died 
denying the crime with which she was 
charged :— 

“On Tuesday morning [March 3d] 
about 8 o’Clock, Miss Mary Blandy 
was put to the Bar, at the Assizes at 
Oxford, Mr. Baron Legge and Mr. Bar- 
ron Smythe being both on the Bench, 
and tried on an Indictment for poison- 
ing her late Father, Mr. Francis Blan- 
dy, Town Clerk of Henly upon 
Thames; and after a Trial, which last- 
ed till half an Hour after Eight in the 
Evening, she was found guilty on very 
full Evidence, and received sentence 
to be hanged.” 

She was executed on the Castle 
green at Oxford on Monday, April 6th, 
in the presence of about 5,000 specta- 
tors, “many of whom, and particularly 
several gentlemen of the university, 
shed tears,’ says Sylvanus Urban. 
Gibbon, who had just come to Oxford, 
may have witnessed this occurrence. 

“Yesterday [November 9th] a Boy 
climbed up to the Top of the Door of 
Westminster-hall, in order to see the 
Lord Mayor pass by, and missing his 
hold fell down, and was so much 
wounded by the Fall and trod under 
Foot before he was got out of the 
Crowd, that it is thought he cannot 
live.” 

The Lord Mayor in this instance was 
the Crispe Gascoyne who, in the fol- 
lowing year, took part against Field- 
ing over the case of Elizabeth Canning. 
Here is a reference to another “person 
of importance in his Day:”’— 

“Bath, Aug. 24th... Last Monday 
a very curious Statue in white Marble, 
of Richard Nash, Esq., done by Mr. 
Prince Hoare, was erected in the 
Pump-Room of this City. The Ex- 
pence is defray’d by several of the 
principal Inhabitants of this Place, out 
of Gratitude for his well-known pru- 
dent Management for above forty 
Years, with Regard to the Regulations 
of the Diversions, the Accommodation 
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of Persons resorting hither, and the 
general Good of the City.” 

Was it not Balzac who wrote “Od 
ménent les Mauvais Chemins?” Here, 
finally, is the epitaph of that “Charm- 
ing Betty Careless” whose name fig- 
ures both in “Amelia” and in the ter- 


rible Bedlam scene of “The Rake’s 
Progress: — 
“On Wednesday Evening [April 


22nd] last was buried from the Parish- 
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House of Covent-Garden, Mrs. Care- 
less, well known for many Years by 
the Name of “Betty Careless,”’ by the 
gay Gentlemen of the Town, of whose 
Money she had been the Occasion (as 
it is said) of spending upward of fifty 
thousand Pounds, tho’ at last reduced 
to receive Alms from the Parish. Al- 
most a certain Consequence attending 
Ladies in her unhappy Cast of Life.” 
Austin Dobson. 





ROBERT BROWNING THE MUSICIAN. 


What’s poetry except a power that 
makes 

And speaking to one sense, inspires the 
rest, 

Pressing them all into its service, so 

That who sees painting seems to hear 
as well 

The speech that’s proper 
painted mouth; 

And who hears music, feels his solitude 

Peopled at once. 

—Balaustion’s Adventure. 


for the 


In the history of mankind there have 
surely been few men endowed with 
such gifts, or even with such promise, 
that they might fairly ask themselves, 
in early life, “Shall I train myself to 
become a poet, an artist, or a musi- 
cian?” 

Such a one, however, was Robert 
Browning, and though, owing partly 
to choice and partly to circumstance, 
the poet in him triumphed, the others 
were not lost. The poet, as such, made 
abundant use of his knowledge of art 
and music in his own characteristic 
manner; seldom, indeed, as the subjects 
of poetry, but frequentiy as accesso- 
ries in the dramatic background. 

Browning has himself shown us his 
canon of poetic structure in the often 
quoted preface to “Sordello,” a poem 


which, it will be remembered, appeared 
originally in 1840, being preceded only 
by “Pauline” (1833) and “Paracelsus” 
(1835), and which may, therefore, be 
regarded as expressing a standard 
which he placed before himself at an 
early stage of his poetic career. 
“The historical decoration was pur- 
posely of no more importance than a 
background requires, and my stress lay 
on the incidents in the development of 
a soul; little else is worth study.” It 
is as contributing to that development 
that the background is worth study 
too. It is, after all,a part of the 
mighty whole. The background to the 
soul is life and its mysteries, time and 
its labors, humanity and its passions, 
and the poet’s voice is never so loud 
nor so clear as in the interpretation 
of whatever sets forth these. 
Browning never gives us what Gray 
has so well called “the lowest degree 
of poetry, namely, the descriptive;” but 
our appreciation of the loneliness of 
James Lee’s wife is deepened by the 
and the barren 


wailing wind shore; 


and the 


Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn, 
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come to us with all the more signifi- 
cance, borne upon the silence of the 
Campagna, with its “endless fleece of 
feathery grasses,” and its “everlasting 
wash of air.” 

Shelley has been called “the poet of 
poets.” Robert Browning is surely 
the poet of musicians. A few scenes 
in Shakespeare, a few lines in Milton, 
a single poem of Rossetti, comprise 
nearly all that has been uttered by the 
greater English poets about music. 
The odes of Pope or Dryden or Collins, 
whatever their merits from other 
points of view, are no more sympa- 
thetic to the true musician than are 
the “descriptive pieces” of music which 
have but lately ceased to be a terror in 
our drawing-rooms. No other poet has 
presented music in what is surely its 
highest aspects, that of a means of 
expression, as poetry is a means of 
expression, of the soul’s deepest com- 
munings with itself. Browning, in 
short, uses poetry as only the musician 
can. He was, we know, a performer 
on the piano, but he was far more. 
He was no mere “man of music... 
with notes and nothing else to say.’” 

Mrs. Ireland has told us how Brown- 
ing,said to her, “You have been writ- 
ing on my poem ‘A Toccata of Galup- 
pi’s,’ and that’s very interesting to me, 
as I was learning the grammar of 
music when other little boys were 
learning their multiplication table;” 
and Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in giving an 
account of his education, tells us: 


The study of music was also serious, 
aud carried on under two masters; Mr. 
John Relfe (“master of mine, learned, 
redoubtable’), author of a valuable 
book on counterpoint, was his instruct- 
or in thorough bass; Mr. Abel, a pupil 
of Moscheles, in execution. He wrote 
music for songs which he himself sang, 
among them Donne’s “Go and catch a 
falling star;” Hood’s “I will not have 
the mad Clytie;’’ Peacock’s “The moun- 
tain sheep are sweeter;” and his set- 
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1 The Last Ride Together. 
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tings, all of which he subsequently de- 
stroyed, were, I am told, very spirited, 


Browning telis us in his “Parleyings 
with Certain People’ (1887), how he 
came to select for discourse Charles 
Avison, organist of Newcastle: 


Singly and solely for an air of thine 

Bold stepping “March,” foot stepped to 
ere my hand 

Could stretch an octave. 


And on this “Grand March” he hangs 
much argument as to the place of 
music in the interpretation of the emo- 
tions. 

But the great musical influence of 
his life seems to have been his early 
friendship with that gifted woman, 
Eliza Flower—like himself in her de- 
gree, a poet and a musician—a friend- 
ship which, as Mrs. Briddell Fox, the 
intimate friend of both, has testified, 
profoundly modified his life. 

About 1824, when Robert Browning 
was twelve years old, he conceived a 
boyish passion for this beautiful girl, 
nine years his senior. The occasion 
was one, in itself, of deep interest. He 
was then, as we may readily suppose, 
in the Byronic stage—the Shelley wor- 
ship had not begun—and the immediate 
result was the production of a volume 
of short poems which he called “Incon- 
dita,” and for which, naturally, no pub- 
lisher could be found. His mother 
showed the volume to her acquaint- 
ance, Miss Flower, whose admiration 
was so great as to induce her to copy 
the poems to show to her friend, Mr. 
W. J. Fox, in whose possession it re- 
mained till his death, when his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bridell Fox, tells me, she her- 
self restored it to the poet at his own 
request. 

One must have a keen recollection of 
the early teens, when one wrote verses, 
tu realize all that such sympathy 
meant for a boy sensitive, full of am- 
bition, leading a retired suburban life. 
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Miss Flower’s interest in the young 
poet led also to that of Mr. Fox, the 
friend to whom he wrote in 1833, the 
year of the publication of “Pauline,” 
“T can only offer you my simple thanks, 
but they are of the sort that one can 
give only once or twice in a lifetime. 
. . . I shall never write a line without 
thinking of the source of my first 
praise, be assured.” 

An intimacy was soon established 
with the family of Mr. Fox, in whose 
household the Misses Flower (to whom 
since their father’s death, in 1829, he 
had acted as guardian) were perma- 
nent residents. Mrs. Bridell Fox gives 
us a charming picture of a day in her 
own childhood—the 7th of May, 1835— 
when, her elders being out, she, a shy 
little girl, received young Robert 
Browning alone in her father’s draw- 
ing-room. 

“It’s my birthday to-day,” he ex- 
plained; “I’ll wait till they come in. If 
it won’t disturb you, I'll play till they 
do.” 

We can fancy him as he sat there, 
in all the charm of his twenty-three 
years, waiting for the musician whose 
music was so dear to him, pleasing and 
careful (Mrs. Bridell Fox hints a little 
over-careful) in his dress, playing per- 
haps in the fashion Mrs. Blomfield 
Moore: has described for us: 


He possessed the gift of improvising 
on the piano. To listen was to be en- 
tranced as by the rapt strains of Bee- 
thoven’s compositions, or by Mendel- 
ssohn’s glorious melodies, as the poet’s 
hands swept the keys, passing from oue 
theme to another; but you could listen 
only once to the same strains; the in- 
spiration came and went; the poet 
could never repeat his melodies. Few 
there were who knew of this divine 
gift, for only to those who were most 
intimate with him did he reveal him- 
selt in this way. 


During this period of his friendship 
with the Flowers he must have lived 
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iu the very atmosphere of music. Eliza 
and Sarah Flower are the heroines of 
Miss Martineau’s story, “Five Years of 
Youth,” and among various pictures 
which help to vivify our interest in 
these early friends of Robert Brown- 
ing is this of the way in which music 
pervaded the household. 


Mary (whom we may take as equiv- 
alent to Eliza Flower) had been well 
taught, but she had that natural taste 
for music—the ear and the soul for it-— 
without which no teaching is of any 
avail. She sang much and often, not 
because she had any particular aim at 
being accomplished, but because she 
loved it, or, as she said, because she 
could not help it. She sang to Nurse 
Rickham’s children; she sang as she 
went up and down stairs; she sang 
when she was glad and when she was 
sorry, and when her papa was at home 
because he liked it; when he was out, 
because he could not be disturbed by 
it. In the woods at noonday she sang 
like a bird, that a bird might answer 
her; and if she woke in the dark night, 
the feeling of solemn music came over 
her with which she dared not break the 
silence. Everything suggested music to 
her. Every piece of poetry which she 
understood and liked formed itself into 
melody in her mind without an effort; 
when a gleam of sunshine burst out 
she gave voice to it; and long before 
she had heard any cathedral service 
the chanting of the Psalms was fa- 
miliar to her by anticipation. 


Such was the musician whose friend- 
ship was a part of Browning's life for 
twenty years, to whom he wrote on 
her deathbed in 1845, ten years later: 


{ never had another feeling than en- 
tire admiration for your music—entire 
admiration. I put it apart from all 
other English music I know, and fully 
believe in it as the music we all waited 
for. 

Of your health I shall not trust my- 
self to speak; you must know what is 
unspoken. I should have been most 
happy to see you if but for a minute— 
and if next Wednesday I might take 
vour hand for a moment. . . . But you 
would concede that, if it were right, re- 
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membering what is now a very old 
friendship. 
May God bless you for ever. 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr 


even in latest life 


tells us 


he never mentioned Eliza Flower’s 
name with indifference, .. . and if, in 
spite of his denials, any woman in- 
spired “Pauline,” it can have been no 
other than she. ... What he after- 
wards called “the few utterly insicnifi- 
cant scraps of letters and verse which 
formed part of his correspondence,” 
were preserved by her as long as she 
lived. But he recovered and destroyed 
them after his return to England, with 
all other reminiscences of those early 
years. 

It would be indeed difficult not to 
see some reference to Miss Flower and 
ber music in the following passages 
in “Pauline,” written, it is to be re- 
membered, in 1833, when his intimacy 
with her was at its height. Mrs. Bri- 
dell Fox, who remembers vividly each 
circumstance of this period of Brown- 
ing’s frequent visits to her father’s 
house, where he made one of a brilliant 
group whose names are familiar to us 
all, assures me that she can feel no 
question on this point. The passages 


are their own best testimony. 

Pauline, my soul’s friend, thou dost 
pity yet 

How this mood swayed me when that 
soul found thine, 

When I had set myself to live this life 

Defying all past glory. Ere thou camest 

I seemed defiant, sweet, for old delights 

Had flocked like birds again; music, 
my life, 

Nourished me more than ever. 


Be still to ine 

A help to inusic’s mystery which mind 
fails 

To fathom, its solution, no mere clue! 


.. I'll sit with thee while thou dost 
sing 

Thy native songs, gay as a desert bird 

Which crieth as it flies for perfect joy. 


The following passage may perhaps 
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be taken as showing what place, under 
such an influence, music filled at this 
time in ‘Robert Browning's life: 


As peace returned, I sought out some 
pursuit 

And song rose, no new impulse but the 
one 

With which all others best could be 

combined. 

life has not been that of those 

whose heaven 

Was lampless save where poesy shone 
out; 

But as a clime where glittering moun- 
tain tops 

And glancing sea and forests steeped in 


My 


light 

Give back reflected the far-flashing 
sun; 

For Music (which is earnest of a 
heaven 


Seeing we know emotions strange by it 

Not else to be revealed) is like a voice, 

A low voice calling fancy, as a friend, 

Yo the green woods in the gay summer 
time; 

And she fills all the way with dancing 
shapes 

Which have made painters pale, and 
they go on 

Till stars look at them and winds call 
to them 

As they leave life’s path for the twi- 
light world 

Where the dead gather. 
at first, 

For I scarce knew what I would do. I 
had 

An impulse but no yearning—only sang. 


This was not 


In the following year Browning went 
abroad, but, on the Continent or at 
home, throughout his life, music was 
his chief recreation. 

Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell has preserved 
for us a story of a young lady who, 
whatever her other attractions, was 
obviously not a reader of Browning’s 
poetry. 

“*T don’t know whether you care for 
music, Mr. Browning,’ she said, ‘but if 
you do, my mother, Lady —, is hav- 
ing some on Monday.’ I watched 
rather nervously to see what effect this 
speech of a lovely girl I had just intro- 
duced to Mr. Browning would have. 
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“Why, my dear,’ said he, in his kindest 
manner, ‘I care for nothing else.’ ” 

He was as familiar a figure in the 
stalls at the Popular Concerts as 
George Eliot herself. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Joachim. In Paris Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes tells me, she remem- 
bers sitting on her mother’s knee while 
Mr. Browning played over the national 
airs of several peoples, tracing in the 
spirit of their melodies the character- 
istics of the nations to which they be- 
longed. 

Referring to his later life after his 
return from Italy, Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
tells us that he had there found the 
natural home of the arts, 


but his love for music was as certainly 
starved as the delight in painting and 
sculpture was nourished; and it had 
now grown into a passion from the in- 
dulgence of which he derived, as he al- 
ways declared, some of the most benefi- 
cent influences of his life. It would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
he attended every important concert of 
the season, whether isolated or given 
in a course. There was no engage- 
ment, possible or actual, which did not 
yield to the discovery of its clashing 
with the day and hour fixed for one of 
these. 


Possibly music was the one pursuit 
jn regard to which Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning could not share her hus- 
band’s interest. Certainly nothing in 
her poems would lead us to suppose 
an original taste for music, and one 
painful line would suggest that she did 
not even understand its terminology: 


We beat the phorminx till we hurt our 
thumbs, 
As though still ignorant of counterpoint: 


counterpoint having about as much 
connection with musical execution as 
the science of perspective with the 
art of mixing colors! 

With his boy’s musical education 
Browning took considerable personal 
trouble. Mrs. Bridell Fox has told me 
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of Sunday morning visits to their 
house in Florence, when Mrs. Brown- 
ing would be curled up in a corner of 
the sofa in the drawing-room, 
from an inner room would come sounds 
of childish practising, with occasional 
corrections and accompaniments thun- 
dered out in the poet's firm bass. 
story of this period is—to the musician 
—absolutely pathetic in its 
tions; a story of Mrs. Browning saying 
to her husband just as he was closing 
the piano after perhaps, some musical 
dream of his own, “Why did you stop? 
Here is Penini just come with his two 
drums to accompany you!” One won- 
ders whether the father or the musi- 
cian triumphed upon this occasion! 
True man as he was, Browning was 


while 


One 


sugees- 


conscious of his own limitations. In 
one of the few poems in which he per- 
mits himself to speak, his “One Word 
More,” addressed to his wife, he says: 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you 
statues, 

Make you music that should all-express 
me; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment, 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give 
you. 


Without hoping, then, to find that 
Lrowning has attempted to use his 
knowledge of music otherwise than as 
a background for “incidents in the de- 
velopment of a soul,” let us briefly 
glance at the use to which, in his po- 
etry, his special knowledge of the art 
and science of music has been put. 

We have, to begin with, a number of 
casual allusions to music, instances in 
which music serves as _ illustration, 
rather from the poet's familiarity with 
the subject, than because of its obvi- 
ousness or special appropriateness, as 
in “Waring,” “The Last Ride,” Christ- 
mas Eve,” ete. 

Browning's use for illustration or 
background of what, in other hands, 
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wight be the mere technicalities of 
music, might be abundantly illustrated. 
For example, 


And as some long lost moan 
Of a minor suddenly is propped beneath 
By note, which, new struck, turns the 
wail that was 
Into a wonder and a triumph, so 
Began Alkesti. (Balaustion). 


Or again, 


And music; what? that burst of pillared 
cloud by day 

And pillared fire by night, was product 
must we say, 

Ct modulating just, 

chanyge,— 

augmented sixth resolved—from 

out the straighter range 

Of D sharp minor—leap of disimpris- 
oned thrall.— 

Into thy life and light D major natu- 
ral? (Balaustion.) 


by enharmonic 


The 


A striking instance, selected, almost 
at random, from a great number of 
possible examples showing the close 
relation of music, color. form and emo- 
tion in the poet’s mind, is this from 
“Charles Avison.” Avison is regarded 
by the public, says Browning, as cold 
and dead in style, whereas he merely 
lacked the mechanical means of ex- 
pression—“modern appliance.” Give 
that, and 


I sprinkle my reactives, pitch broadcast 

Discords and resolutions, turn aghast 

Melody’s easy-going, jostle law 

With license, modulate (no Bach in 
awe), 

Change enharmonically 
thank), 

And so, upstart the flameless—what 
was rank 

Turns scarlet, purple, crimson. . . 

Love once more 

Yearns through the Largo, Hatred as 
before 

Rages in the Rubato. 


(Hudl_ to 


Or again, in “Fifine at the Fair,” 


where we have a description of Schu- 
mann’s victories over the 
place, involving the technical difficul- 


common- 
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ties all executants know so well. “I 
somehow, nohow, played the pretty 
piece,” says Browning. 

Music, again, is made to serve as an 
accessory, a hint of local color, as in 
the “plagal cadence” of the “Heretic’s 
Tragedy,” or the chanted march time 
of the “Grammarian’s Funeral.” 

Or, again, we have the musician’s 
recognition of some esoteric meaning 
in what, to the poet only, might have 
been the mere artistic recognition of 
the beautiful. Take, for example, in 
“A Lovers’ Quarrel:” 


Here’s the spring, or close 

When the almond-blossom bluws; 
We shall have the word 

In a minor third 

There is none but the cuckoo knows. 


Or in “A Serenade at the Villa:”’ 


Singing helped the verses best, 
And when singing’s best was done. 
To my lute I left the rest. 


. 


We need not dwell on Browning's: 
use of music as a power; on its in- 
fluence on the imagination as in “The 
Pied Piper,” or upon evil as in “Saul,” 
or even in the teaching of such a soul- 
lesson as in “Youth and Art.” It is 
not in such uses as these that the poet 
takes his real stand as a musician. 
Real and vital as music was to Brown- 
ing, we have a right to expect that for 
him it was a means of the expression 
of his highest thought. “Browning's 
voice,’”’ Henry James has said, “sounds 
loudest and clearest for the things 
which as a race we like best—the fas- 
cination of faith, the acceptance of 
life, the respect for its mysteries, the 
endurance of its changes, the vitality 
of the will, the validity of character, 
the beauty of action, the seriousness, 
above all, of the great human pas- 
sion.” 

For most of us—for the women 
among us, at all events—the true 
greatness of Browning as a teacher 
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consists in his intense manliness, his 
intense humanness; he is a man of like 
passions with ourselves, to whom the 
whole of life “means intensely and 
means good;” every factor counts in 
the great sum, is an opportunity for 
development and progress. Man’s na- 
ture is to be purified, his passions di- 
rected, subjected to the control of rea- 
son; but the mere ascetic who sub- 
tracts from the sum of his virility does 
anu injustice to himself, deducts from 
the potentialities which are a part of 
his means of development here. 


That what began best can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove uc- 
curst. 

That it is in his entirety, body, soul 

and spirit, that God made man in His 

own image. 

Is it very fanciful to find in the three 
great music poems of Browning, “Abt 
Vogler,” “Master Hugues of Saxe 
Gotha,” and “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” 
an indication of some sequence of 
teaching such as this? In the last the 
tone is purely sensuous; the sugges- 
tions of music are esthetic, the pic- 
tures of the pleasure-loving old Ven- 
ice, the warm sea, the balls and 
masks, the beauty of the women, 


While you sat and played Toccatas, 
stately at the clavichord. 


The very technicalities are sug- 
gestive of wsthetic images, of beauty 
and pleasure: 


What! those lesser thirds so plaintive, 
sixths diminished sigh on sigh 

Told them something? Those suspen- 
sions, those solutions, Must we 
die? 

Those commiserating sevenths—“Life 
might last, we can but try!” 
“Were you happy?’—“Yes.”—“And are 

you still as happy?’ “Yes, ard 
you?” 
“Then, more kisses.’ “Did J stop them, 
when a million seemed so few?” 
Hark! the dominant’s persistence till it 
must be answered to! 
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It is a mere body of music in which 
the soul has never waked, gay, beau- 
tiful, frivolous with the ghastly friv- 
olity and hollowness of decay; the very 
rhythm of the lines suggestive of the 
tinkling clavichord, lacking in richness 
of harmony and depth. 


Dust and ashes, dead and done with, 
Venice spent what Venice earned; 

The soul doubtless is immortal, where 
a soul cau be discerned. 


Let us pass on to the poem of “Mas- 
ter Hugues of Saxe Gotha.” Him too 
the poet questions, as he questioned 
Galuppi, but this time the problem is 
purely intellectual: 


What do you mean by your mountain- 
ous fugues? 


The music of the poem is the music 
of attainment, the music of science, the 
mental exercise which the musician 
loves as such; whereby he strengthens 
and develops the more transcendental 
powers which call out Music's inner- 
most soul. Browning loves the fugue, 
and refers to this form of composition 
again and again in “Charles Avison” 
and elsewhere. The poem is a tour de 
force. To the ordinary poet it would 
be almost as easy to express a problem 
of Euclid in verse as the construction 
of a fugue. 


First you deliver your phrase, 

Nothing propound, that I see, 

Fit in itself for much blame or much 
praise, 

Answered no less, 
needs be. 

Off start the two on their ways. 

Straight must a Third interpose, 

Volunteer needlessly help, 

In strikes a Fourth, a Fifth thrusts in 
his nose. 


where no answer 


And so on. But music, he recognizes, 
should be more than mere “tiring three 
boys at the bellows.” 


Is it your moral of life—backward and 
forward each throwing his shut- 
tle? 
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The question receives no adequate an- 
swer, the mere intellect does not suf- 
fice for the interpretation. The lights 
in the church are extinguished even 
while he is working out the problem; 
as with Hamlet, the mystery remains, 
the rest is silence. We must return to 
first principles: 


Blare out the mode Palestrina, 
Simplest and earliest of all. 


Lastly we come to the great musical 
triumph of Browning’s genius, “Abt 
Vogler,” the poem in which he wrote 
of the heaven of music as Dante wrote 
of the Paradiso—as one who has been 
there: 


"Tis we musicians know. 


“If the Shakespeare of music—Bee- 
thoven—had written a poem,” Lowell 
has said, “it would have been such as 
‘Abt Vogler.’ ” 

The Abbé Vogler has been called the 
béte noire of Mozart and the guardian 
angel of Weber; all that he was we 
shall never know, for his great gift 
was that of extemporization, but the 
truth and the meaning of the poem de- 
pend little on historical association, in- 
teresting though that may be. He was 
a master of harmony rather than of 
inelody, and Beethoven himself could 
not sleep for excitement after hearing 
his playing on the organ. He was a 
musical iconoclast, a man of aspiration 
in whom a divine discontent led to 
revolutionary attacks on the pedantry 
and conventionality of his age. The 
poem supposes him to be extemporiz- 
ing on an instrument of his own in- 
but, like David when he 
played in the presence of Saul, he is 
seer as well as musician. 

This is the poem of soul, the music 
of spiritual transcendentalism; it is a 
vision of the infinite, a revelation of 
the supersensuous; a human soul agon- 
izing in the passion of aspiration. 


vention, 
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As in the other poems we have dis- 
cussed, the language is adapted to the 
thought. Poet and musician alike 
speak not merely to the sense or to 
the intellect, but to the all of emotion 
which man holds most sacred. 

The figure with which it opens 
marks the distinction—we have no 
mere aggregation of sound as in the 
“mountainous fugue” of Master 
Hugues; we have a beautiful dream- 
building mounting higher and higher— 


Up the pinnacled glory reached and the 
pride uf my soul was in sight. 


There is no limit to the powers of evo- 
cation which music possesses; earth 
and heaven meet, presences yet un- 
born, the future yet unnamed ure 
there, mingling with the 


Wonderful dead who have passed 
thro’ the body and gone. 

But were back once more to breathe in 
an old world worth their new. 


And then he dwells on the miracle of 
music; it is apart from law, as it is 
apart from time and space. Fragile 
and ephemeral as it seems, it comes 
from God, with Whom is the eternal 
Now. 

Like the other musicians we have 
seen, so Abt Vogler has his question- 
ings. Is it failure, this good that comes 
and goes like music, and leaves no 
sign? On the contrary, 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist, 

Not its semblaace but itself; no beauty, 
nor good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth but each 
survives for the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception 
of an hour. ... 

. I feel for the common chord again 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the 
minor—yes. 

And I blunt it into a ninth and I stand 
on alien ground 

Surveying awhile the heights I rolled 
from into the deep, 
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Which. hark! 1 have dared and done, 
for my resting place is found, 

The C major of this life; so now I will 
try to sleep. 


The return to the C major, “the bold 
C major” as he elsewhere puts it,? to 
life in such a key as best befits “each 
day’s most quiet need,” as his poet- 
wife has called “the trivial round, the 
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common task,” this is the lesson which 
the genius of Browning, poet, artist, 
and musician, has constantly affirmed. 


How we Feel, hard and fast as what 
we Know, 
This were the prize and is the puzzle! 
which 
Music essays to solve. 


A. Goodrich-Freer. 
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“Well, some are born to be hanged, 
and some are not; and many of them 
who are not hanged are much worse 
than those who are.”—The Romany Rye. 


I had never taken any special inter- 
est in the Courtenay case. I had heard 
talk about it among our staff and else- 
where—knew vaguely that the man 
supposed to be guilty had made his 
escape, and was even then in South 
Africa, if not in our own colony—and 
cared to know no more. It was only 
when, detained in the office one stifling 
“hot-wind” afternoon, I was listlessly 
turning over a pile of exchanges, that 
a casual paragraph caught my eye, 
and set me thinking. 

The paragraph was the description 
of the man in question—Courtenay he 
“alled himself, but had half a dozen 
other aliases—and it reminded me of 
one I had known, and liked, and lost 
sight of. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd, I told myself, and read over all 
the reports of the matter I could find, 


2 Compare too: 

“Clash forth life’s common chord, whence list 
how there ascend 

Harmonies far and faint, till our perception 
end,— 

Reverberated notes whence we construct the 
scale 

Embracing what we know and feel we are! ”’ 

— Fifine, i, xii. 


to discover some proof or disproof. 
There was nothing very conclusive 
either way, but the thing somehow 
took hold of me unaccountably, and 
made me distrait and not altogether 
amiable when the man I had been 
waiting for at last came in. At least 
he told me, with the candor of true 
friendship, that it was just as well 
I was going to take my holiday to- 
morrow, for overwork and hot wind 
between them had evidently told upon 
my temper. 

“You don’t half appreciate 
luck,” he added. “I'd give something 
to be in your shoes—take my ticket for 
Charlestown to-night, and have a good 
three columns of good spicy matter for 
the old ‘Spec.’ by this time to-mor- 
row.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, some- 
what perplexed. 

“Why, that fellow Courtenay—you 
won't give away the show, I know; 
I’ve just heard it privately—they’ve 
nabbed him on the Rand, and Elliott 
goes up by this night’s train to meet 
him at Charlestown and fetch him 
down to Durban on the quiet.” 

“But there’s no extradition treaty 
with the Transvaal, is there?” My in- 
terest was wide awake by this time, 
but I did not care to show it. 


your 
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“That’s what he reckoned on. But 
there’s just as good. They’ve a law 
allowing them to escort ‘undesirable 
persons’ over the frontier; so the Cape- 
town police have just wired to let them 
know that he is an undesirable person, 
and so on. But I don’t suppose they’ll 
find it so easy. They say the chap’s 
as strong as a bullock, and a splendid 
boxer, and if they do get him as far 
as Charlestown he won’t be taken with- 
out a fight. That’s why they’re so very 
anxious to keep the whole thing quiet, 
and why I want to be there. Heywood 
may talk about keeping up the tone of 
the paper, and not inserting details of 
crime, and so on, but he’ll never be 
able to resist such a scoop as that. 
Just look at the sale that old rag the 
‘Table Bay Clarion’’s been having on 
the strength of this business!” 

“T haven’t read anything about it— 
till to-day. Who is this Courtenay? 
T mean, what countryman?” 

“Calls himself an American—they say 
he’s a Mexican, or something of that 
sort—an uncommon bad lot, anyway. 
Came over with another sharp of the 
same kind, set up a gambling-place in 
London, and then quarrelled with his 
partner and killed him, and skipped 
over here. I’ve never been able to 
make out how the home police let 
him slip through their fingers. . . . I 
say, though—what’s up?” 

“Nothing—only the hot wind, 
no doubt, as you say, temper.” 

“Oh! get out! Can’t you stand a bit 
of chaff? You do look seedy, though; 
you’ve been doing far too much these 
last weeks, with Heywood away. 
Don’t bother about those things, I'll 
see to them all. Just go home and 


and, 


get a good rest before you start to- 
morrow morning.” 

My head was in a whirl as I left the 
premises of the “Southern Spectator,” 
and strolled along under the Australian 
willows bordering the Maritzburg Mar- 
ket Square. 


No doubt it was a fancy 
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born of overwrought nerves; but that 
description—I could see the small pica 
lines whenever I closed my eyes—called 
up before me the image of a man, dark 
and tall and curly-headed, and pre- 
sumably “strong as a bullock,” cer- 
tainly a magnificent rider and swim- 
mer, and a good shot with the rifle, 
and handy enough with his fists when 
occasion required—as I had known well 
once or twice. But that man was not 
a Mexican, nor a criminal of any sort, 
but a Levantine who claimed the civis 
Romanus sum as his birthright—of 
Maltese descent, I believe, to be precise 
—and an erratic and unaccountable, 
but very lovable human creature. And 
when, five years before, I had been 
stranded in Tangier, sick and penni- 
less, this man—an utter stranger, but 
for the chance acquaintance of the 
Gibraltar boat—had stood by me and 
cared for me, and set me on my feet 
again, and laughed when I spoke of 
thanks. No it was an insult to think 
of him in that connection. And yet 
... there had been times when I 
feared for him. . . He had ceased 
writing to me long ago, before I came 
te Natal, and of late even Bridgman 
had lost sight of him in the raging 
whirlpool of New York. 

It was Bridgman, the novelist, a man 
fastidious even beyond the wont of 
highly-cultured Americans, who had 
once said to me as paced the 
Orotava’s deck together, “A queer fish, 
Cuschieri—and a heart of gold. I often 
wonder what his special niche in the 
Universe is . . and sometimes I’m 
afraid he'll come to awful grief before 
he finds it. All the same, ‘I’d take my 
chance with Jim at Judgment Day’ 
sooner than—— Never mind, I'll leave 
you to fill up the blank.” 

And then—two or three points . 
the small semicircular scar on the 
cheek, for instance (Cuschieri had one 
like that, done by the neck of a broken 
bottle in an explosion at a Paris café) 


we 
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... Well, they might be coincidences 

. . but they were strange ones. 

By the time I was in front of the 
Legislative Assembly Buildings, a 
thought had come to me, which I 
dismissed as futile. . . . Yet absurd 
as it seemed, I must have certainty 
somehow. If I could get one sight of 
the man’s face I should know that I 
had been the victim of sick fancies—if 
not. . . . And Elliott was a good fel- 
low. I knew him well, and now and 
then I had caught a glimpse of some- 
thing under his dry, official manner 
which warranted my supposing that I 
could make him understand. . . . So, 
after walking slowly on for a few 
yards, I turned and went back to the 
police station. 

I asked for Elliott, and was shown 
into his private room. I felt some 
awkwardness in beginning when I 
found myself alone with him. But I 
made an effort and blurted out, “You're 
going up to arrest that fellow Court- 
enay?” 

He looked at me sharply. 
you know that? I wanted 
quiet—~” 

“Oh! I only got a private hint. I’ve 
not said a word to anyone, and it’s not 
for the paper I want to know. And the 
man who told me wouldn’t have done 
so if he thought I was likely to let it 
go further.” 

“What is it, then?’ 

“I want—I should like’—I hesitated 
so long that he raised his eyebrows 
in surprise, “Is there any chance—any 
way I could see him? You come 
through here, I suppose, to-morrow 
night, on your way to Durban?” 

“You can’t get much copy out of 
seeing him, you know, and you 
wouldn’t be allowed to interview him.” 

“But I told you that’s not what I 
want.” 

He whistled. ““Well—I shouldn’t have 
suspected you of that sort of curios- 
ity.” 


“How did 
it kept 
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“It isn’t that, either,” I said desper- 
ately. “Elliott, you'll laugh—I know 
myself it’s utterly absurd—but——” 
And I told him the truth. He did not 
laugh either. 

“There’s no difficulty about that. If 
all goes right I shall be here with him 
by the train that gets here 2.55 A. M. 
and waits twenty-five minutes. There’s 
no objection to your coming up to the 
carriage to speak to me, and then you 
can get a look at him, quietly—only 
naturally, I don’t want all the fools in 
Maritzburg crowding the platform, as 
they would if it got known.” 

“You can trust me not to say a word 
to any one.” 

“Here, perhaps that may help you,” 
and he handed me a couple of cabinet 
photographs, “these are the latest we 
could get of him. Do you recognize 
him?’ He watched me narrowly while 
I studied them. “I wouldn’t let this 
thing get on my nerves, though, if 
I were you. You don’t look quite the 
thing, anyway. Well?” 

“It might be—and it mightn’t. . 
Both are like him in a way, but—— 
There’s not much character in either 
of them. They might stand for any 
passably good-looking Spaniard—or 
nearly enough, as these touched-up 
photos go.” 

“Yes, they take all the individuality 
out of a face, all the little points one 
identifies a man by. . . But they’re 
the only recent ones to be had.” 

The addresses on the back told noth- 
ing. One was Regent Street, the other 
Broadway—the favorite studios of the 
moment where it was just then the 
thing to get your image perpetuated. 
All that I could say was that there 
was, so far, no proof of what I 
dreaded to learn. The photographs 
certainly did not represent my Cus- 
chieri; but there was a surface or 
exoteric Cuschieri not a bit like that 
other one, at whom the world was apt 
te turn up its nose—when not actually 
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wanting to make use of him—as a bit 
of a bounder. And he—well, he was 
not so very unlike them. 

“You don’t happen to know,” I asked, 
as I handed them back to Elliott, 
“where he was five years ago?” 

“No, we haven’t got his record so 
far back as that. But he seems to 
have made himself a nuisance in most 
countries of the world.” 

“There isn’t—any doubt about it—I 
suppose—of his having done it, I 
mean?” 


“No, that’s clear as daylight. 
Haven’t you read the case?” He gave 
it to me again in outline. “He seems 


to be a tough, but so was the other 
man—I fancy, if anything, he was the 
worst of the two. It’s not likely this 
is your friend; but anyhow, one look 
to-morrow night will decide it, and in 
the meantime I’d advise you to put him 
out of your head altogether. Anything 
more I can do for you?” 

“One moment. They won’t let me 
op the platform unless I’m going by 
train; and if I were to explain——” 

“That’s so. Well—let me see——” 

“Wait; I have it. I hadn’t settled 
where to go for my holiday, beyond a 
general determination to take the train 
to Ladysmith, and then look about me. 
I’ll go up the coast instead, and come 
with you, if you'll let me—instead of 
waiting till the morning.” 

“Just as you like. I should say it’s 
rather a high price to pay for——” He 
kindly did not finish his sentence. “I'll 
look out for you, then. First-class 
carriage. Good-night.” 


I spent an eternity on the platform, 
waiting for that train to come in. Bos- 
hoff’s Road . . . Zwartkop. . . now 
it was roaring down the last gradient 

. now I could hear it . . in ten 


—five minutes more I should be laugh- 
ing at the whole thing. No, not laugh- 
ing; for one could not forget that some 
man, though not Cuschieri, was going 
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to his doom; and that, deserved or not, 
was serious enough for him . 

It had stopped. I saw Elliott leaning 
from a carriage-window, and walked 
towards him like one in a dream, with 
my valise in my hand. He moved 
aside to let me look, and I saw a man 
in the further corner, with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes; a tall man, 
in a light suit. Something in the pose 
—in the way he shivered as a gust of 
wind swept through the carriage, for 
the night was chill—in the lower part 
of the face, which was all I could see— 
struck cold—— 

“I’m going to see if there’s anything 
hot to be had here. Will you come?” 
said Elliott, turning to him. 

He had not seen me. He turned his 
head, and a voice I knew said “No, 
thank you,” quietly and civilly. There 
was no need for the lamp-light to fall 


on his face. I could not be more cer- 
tain. 

“Let me speak to him, Elliott,” I 
whispered. 

“Is it——?” 


“I fear it Is.” 

“Take care. He’s been quiet enough, 
but-—” Elliett let me pass him and 
stepped out, taking care to remain in 
front of the door. I sat down opposite 
him—I had my hand on his arm. 

“Cuschieri!”’ 

“That’s not my name,” but I had felt 
him start. 

“It’s no use, Cuschieri, I should know 
you in the gates of death!” 

“You do me too much honor if you 
take me for a friend of yours,” said 
the dry, impassive voice. “I am Court- 
enay, as Mr. Inspector Elliott will tell 
you. I have not the honor of knowing 
you.” 

“You can’t deceive me.” I caught 
his hand. I recognized the ring I had 
persuaded him to accept as a remem- 
brance when we parted. “Shall I tell 
you what is engraved——” 

He burst out with an oath that did 
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not ring true. He was still hoping to 
persuade me I had been mistaken. 
But I knew too well. Our eyes met, 
and wrestled for half a minute. 

“Yardley,” he whispered. 
have you come?” 

“Because I wanted to see, with my 
own eyes, that it was not you.” 

“And now you know it is you'll go 
back again.” 

I looked round. I heard Elliott's 
voice outside, speaking to one of the 
station coolies. I put my arm round 
his neck. 

“Cuschieri, it’s not my business how 
or why you're in trouble, but if there’s 
anything in this world I can do for 
you, let me, for—for the sake of—old 
times.” 

“You can’t do anything.” 

“There’s—the defence.” 

“There is no defence. 
and they can prove it.” 

“You didn’t mean to!” 

His face hardened again. “I did. 
There’s no time to tell—even if you 
wanted to hear it; but there’s nothing 
te be said or done for me. Bridgman 

. he has washed his hands of me 
by now.” 

“He hasn’t. And if he has, I won't.” 

He looked me in the face—a look of 
his old self, but humbled, broken, hope- 


“Why 


I killed him, 


less. “Here’s Elliott. Good-bye—and 
thank you.” 

“I’m going down to Durban with 
you.” 


He smiled and shook his head, and 
Elliott got in. 

“They’re going to send us some cof- 
fee before the train starts. Yardley, 
would you mind looking out to see 
that the Kaffir doesn’t miss the car- 
riage?” I had just got out when he 
leaned out to stop me, and whispered 
“Well?” 

I nodded—I could not speak. 

“I don’t know that I ought to have 
left you with him. He nearly got 
away when the post-cart was chang- 
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ing horses at Standerton, and there 
was a bit of a fight before they secured 
him. You'd better look out.” 

I should have been angry if I had 
not remembered that Elliott could not 
possibly know the grotesqueness of 
what he was saying. 

“No fear. I know him. Besides, if 
he wanted—can’t you see he's tired to 
death?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder. We've 
been in the train since midday yester- 
day, and he left in the post-cart at 
five that morning—and they’ve handled 
him none too gently, either, though 
that’s his own fault. . . . So you're 
certain of him?” 

“Quite certain—God help me!” 

I did not mean to utter it aloud; but 
something in the touch of Elliott's 
hand on my arm showed me that he 
had heard—and understood. 

I descried the holland-clad native in 
the distance, and set off to pilot him 
to our carriage before he could be wuy- 
laid by other cold and thirsty pas- 
sengers; and we all three sat and drank 
our coffee with a ghastly pretence at 
sociability. It was abominable coffee, 
and it brought back, perhaps by force 
of contrast, the queer ramshackle old 
Spanish fonda at Tangier, where . 

No, it would not do to think of that 
just then. 

Elliott had turned away to hand back 
the cups; it was nearly time for the 
train to start. Cuschieri caught me 
by the sleeve. “Don’t you under- 
stand?” 

“Understand what, dear old man?” 

“That I did it—that I’ve got to hang 
for it. You're wasting your sympathy 
on me.” 

“I do understand that you need a 
friend badly. Cuschieri! tell me all, or 
nothing, just as much or as little as 
you like—but remember this, nothing— 
nothing in all the world can change 
the past.” 

“There is nothing you or any one 
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ean do,” he said hoarsely, as he wrung 
my hand. “Say good-bye, and go— 
and try to forget me.” 

“It’s no use talking.” Elliott took 
his place again—we heard doors slam 
and the guard’s whistle blown. He 
looked with a quick, despairing gesture 
towards the door. The train began to 
move. 

“I’m coming with you to Durban!” 
I shouted in his ear. “I wish——” 
One couldn’t shout any more of that 
sort of conversation—though Elliott 
was carefully concentrating his atten- 
tion on the lighting of a fresh cigar. 

“Have a cigarette?” I said, handing 
over my tobacco pouch. “You used to 
prefer making them for yourself, that 
time.” 

He leaned over to my ear. 

“Don’t speak to me—about Tangier. 
I—can’t bear it.” 

What could one say? I rolled one for 
him and one for myself; and really, 
absurd—if not worse—as it seems to 
say it, there was, to me, something 
almost sacred in the trivial act; I 
could see that it meant so much to him. 
We sat and smoked in silence, till at 
last, getting gradually used to the 
noise, and finding the right pitch for 
our voices, we began to talk; in abrupt, 
awkward snatches at first, but with 
less constraint as we realized that 
Elliott either could not or would not 
hear, and, in the end, almost able to 
forget his presence. I understood— 
though not very clearly or coherently— 
that Cuschieri had become entangled 
with some doubtful New York club 
whose most reputable raison d’étre was 
high play. Under the surface, I fancy, 
it was little else than an agency for 
robbery, and, on occasion, marder; but 
its members, in ways I need not par- 
ticularize, so controlled the police force 
that they had practically nothing to 
fear. 

“ . . . I eouldn’t get away from it. 
I'd tried it once, and that fellow Neth- 
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erton dragged me back. . . It’s not 
easy to explain . - but he'd fixed 
things so he could have me sent to Sing 
Sing for life whenever he wanted . 
Yardley!”—the piteous appeal in his 
eyes would have gone to my heart 
then if nothing had before—“I hadn’t 
done anything so bad as that—but, if 
you can understand . . I'd been off 
the rails just enough to give him some 
hold over me. And he could get any 
number of men to swear just what he 
wanted. . - So I had to go with him 
to London, and we took swagger rooms 
in—you know where!”’—he broke off 
with a mirthless laugh. 

“ .. . And we started a kind of 
little private club, you know—where 
swells came to play on the quiet. I 
could tell you some queer things about 
that—but it’s all done with now. We 
went on for three or four months. I 
was pretty sick, as it was; and then 
your letter reached me. It had fol- 
lowed me about, and got lost on the 
way—lain in some _ post-office for 
months together, and when I got it, 
I tell you, that made me sicker still. 
I reckoned I must have one more try— 
and I found I couldn’t do it. And 
Netherton taunted me to my face with 
being his slave, and then——” He had 
spoken all this in a thick, hoarse under- 
tone; and just here he choked. I 
moved nearer him and grasped his 
hand. Elliott seemed to awaken from 
a nap, sat up straight, knocked the 
ash from his cigar, and said, in a dry, 
creaking voice, irresistibly suggestive 
of his having been wound up to go off 
at that moment: 

“Anything—say—used in 
against you!’ 

“Oh! I don’t care!” said Cuschieri 
wearily, and we were both silent for 
a time. I put my arm round him and 
made him rest his head on my shoulder 
—and we both swayed with the motion 
of the train as it swung round the 
curves, and watched, with unseeing 


evidence 
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eyes, the black, rolling miles of veldt, 
starred here and there with the twink- 
ling fires of kraals. Elliott had turned 
up his collar and was leaning back— 
he might have been asleep, for all one 
could see. 

“You'll be cold, old man, in that thin 
suit. Haven’t you got an overcoat? 
Let me get you out a rug—I have one.” 

“No, no,” he whispered earnestly. 
“Never mind—let me speak now while 
I can.” His voice only just reached 
my ear. “I went for him. I was mad 
with passion. He had spoilt my life, 
over and over again. I can’t say I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I 
wanted to kill him. I think I meant 
to kill myself, after—but there was no 
time. She came in, and then she 
screamed and fetched in the police.” 

“She—who?” 

“Marguerite, his sister—at least they 
called her so; but, Yardley, she wasn’t. 

. I was to marry her; that was 
part of the slavery. You'll despise me 
for this, I know. . . I had con- 
sented, but then I didn’t know the 
whole—not at first, and then, I told 
you, Netherton had me under his heel. 
I had put it off as long as I could, 
but it was fixed to be before we left 
London. I do not know why they 
should both have wanted it so; I sup- 
pose it suited their book.” 

“I don’t wonder at her,” I answered 
sadly. “And perhaps she, too, wanted 
to escape from Netherton.” 

He shook his head. “She swore at 
the inquest that I attacked him de- 
liberately, with no provocation.” 

The whistle sounded just then, as we 
neared Camperdown. He said no 
more, and I sat still and thought. 

“Surely, if they knew all”—I began 
at last to put my tumultuous thoughts 
into words—‘they couldn’t—make it 
the—the capital sentence.” 

“T have no proof. She is the only 
witness to the quarrel. . . . Besides, 
I had rather hang than—the other 
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thing. Oh, man! have you ever thought 
what it means?—for life!” 

He was right. Five, ten, how many 
years could he live? The thought 
sickened me; I could not speak. 

“You must not take it so to heart.” 
As his deeper self came to the surface, 
the New York accent and idiom gave 
place more and more to the curious, 
staccato, half-foreign English of his 
speech as I remembered in the old 
days. “No, no, I am not worth it. 
The best thing they can do is to hang 
me. What could I make of my life 
now? I am tired, tired. Yesterday 
I was like a mad dog hunted down. I 
would have fought till they killed me. 
They were too many for me, but I 
thought, I will wait. I thought, when 
I get alone with him in the train’— 
he nodded towards Elliott—“I would 
throw him out, and myself after, the 
first high bridge we came to. But 
he—he has treated me like a gentle- 
man; I could not do it.” 

“He’s a good fellow, Cuschieri,” I 
said warmly. “I know him.” 

“He has been kind, so kind. It was 
he bound up this cut for me”—I had 
noticed a gash across one side of his 
forehead, treated secundum artem, with 
sticking plaster. “So I could not. And 
I am more glad now you have come.” 

“Dear old chum, bad as things are, I 
am glad too. May I say this, Cus- 
chieri?—though I don’t want to preach 
to you, God knows. This life isn’t 
all. There’s help and comfort——” 

“I know what you mean, but—I have 
no religion now; I am not a good Cath- 
olic. I——” Poor boy! He poured 
out a confession of curiously mixed 
shortcomings, some of them too tech- 
nical for me as a Protestant to judge 
of. 

“That doesn’t matter the least little 
bit. You're just in need of help, aren’t 
you?” There is no need to repeat all 
I said. . - He shook his head sadly. 

“I have been bad and careless all 
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my life, ‘running free.’ as Bridgman 
says. And now all is finished, and 
there is no more pasear, and I cannot 
come and—and say, ‘I am sorry: let 
me in with the good ones.’ Bridgman 
told me, ‘What you take you'll have to 
pay for’—and it is time to pay now.” 

No, he would not whine or flinch, 
and he was paying—in drops of his 
heart’s blood. 

“Cuschieri,” I said, “if you wronged 
me or Bridgman, wouldn’t you come 
and tell us and make it up? Even if 
you found you could never put it right 
again? I know how I should feel if 
you were unhappy about it. . . . And 
we're only men.” 

He did not answer in words, but 
his eyes said all I needed to know at 
the time. And then in the relief of 
having told me all, bodily weariness 
asserted itself, and he consented to 
wrap himself in my rug, and lie down 
with Elliott’s handbag (which hap- 
pened to be a more convenient size 
. than my own) under his head. He 
looked up at me, said, “I will not for- 
get,” and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. 

Elliott moved along beside me (after 
an elaborate pantomime of awakening), 
as I sat looking at him. 

“Sleeping like a baby! Doesn’t look 
such a bad sort, now, does he? Don’t 
believe he is, either. It isn’t always 
the worst men do the worst things— 
at least, the things that seem worst 
to us.” 

“Do you think there’s no chance for 
him?” 

“None whatever. You see, facts are 
all that the law takes into account; 
and there’s no doubt about the facts. 

. So what can any court on earth 
do but hang him? It’s the way law 
works in this world . . . it has to do 


the best it can, with imperfect tools, 
and nine times out of ten the results 
come out pretty straight. 
time—well——”’ 


The tenth 
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“Go on; the tenth time?’ I asked, 
seeing that he stopped. 

“The tenth time we can’t help, as 
things are. It would dislocate such 
poor justice as we have if we made ex- 
ceptions. But I believe it’s dealt 
with in the Supreme Court—where 
everything is known, and no mistakes 
made—the Court that retries the men 
we hang.” 

I held out my hand in silence. Now 
I knew why I had always liked Elliott 
more than I had been quite able to 
account for. 

“Somehow I felt that you would un- 
derstand. It’s not often I say things 
like that to anyone.” He bent over and 
looked long at the sleeping face. “Poor 
chap!” he said softly, as he turned 
away, I leaned back in my corner and 
fell asleep—a fitful, troubled sleep— 
and awoke, stiff and weary, to see the 
sunlit ripples racing up the bay to- 
wards Congella, and Cuschieri, fresh, 
bright and alert, sitting talking to 
Elliott, as if they had been old friends. 
And somehow—because no one is able 
to feel any more beyond a certain 
point—I put the whole horrible thing 
from me, and joined in their talk; and 
we tacitly agreed to pretend we were 
three friends out for a holiday, and I 
found myself laughing at Cuschieri’s 
stories about Gomez Halevy, who used 
to be Vice-Consul at Tangier. I do not 
think it was altogether pretence, eith- 
er; his eyes had such a look of peace 
and utter relief, as if a heavy weight 
had been lifted off him, and my spirits 
rose for the moment from sheer force 
of reaction. . . . The London detec- 
tive met us at the station, and we all 
four went on board the mail steamer, 
which was to sail in three hours. 

It was I who broke down when—by 
Elliott’s friendly contrivance, as I sup- 
pose—we were left alone in the cabin 
together, and the thing I had kept at 
bay for the last few hours came close 
to me and gripped me by the throat. 
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And it was he who forgot himself in 
comforting me. 

“My dear—my dearest, you must not! 
Did you not tell me that we should 
meet again? . . I have not tried to 
thank you—because I cannot.” 

The tug sounded her last warning, 
and Elliott knocked at the door. The 
wrench had to come. Elliott shook 
hands with him before he drew me 
away. 

On board the tug, as we watched 
the vessel heading seaward past the 
Bluff, he said, half absently, with his 
hand upop my arm: 

“Good thing that job’s not to do 
again. . . Oh! by-the-by—did I tell 
you? I rather like that chap Benham, 
and—and he won’t make it harder for 
him than can be helped.” 

I knew that he had been talking to 
Benham, and also that he did not wish 
to be thanked in words. 

Bridgman took care to be in London 
when the trial came on. This is part 
of the letter he wrote me after all was 
over: 

“I was with him on the last day. 
What seemed to give him most com- 
fort was to talk of you. He told me 
the whole story of that night journey 
diown to Durban. . . He asked me 
to say good-bye to you for him, and 
tell you he had never forgotten what 
you said. There was no terror of 
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death, or of what might come after— 
not even the shrinking I should have 
expected from his joyous fulness of 
life as we knew him in the old days. 
He was perfectly ready and willing to 
suffer whatever might be in store for 
him, with a simple trust in the Infinite 
Goodness, and looking forward (he 
asked me to tell you this) to the time 
when you and he shall meet again. I 
don’t undertake to define his position 
from the doctrinal point of view; and 
the chaplain, God bless him! didn’t 
either; he is not much of a theologian, 
but a great deal of a man. He got 
at our poor boy’s confidence, and, I 
think, did him good. . 

“T am able to tell you that he faced 
the end very quietly and fearlessly, and 
that it was mercifully short and easy. 
You can put that horror out of your 
mind. . . I saw your ring on his 
hand when he was lying dead; he had 
got permission to have it left there. 

“I write calmly; one can do no other- 
wise if one brings one’s self to the 
point of writing at all. . 

“. . . One can find no fault with 
the sentence from any point of view of 
human justice—perhaps, of Divine—I 
don’t know. But one sickens to think 
there should be no better use for such 
aman as that. It’s awful waste, any- 
way—it would be still more awful if 
it were not for the Other Life.” 

A. Werner. 





THE WRONG TOLSTOI. 


The authorities of the Russian Church 
have at last put on record a fact which 
had been patent to the civilized world 
for half a generation—the discrepancy 
between their theological tenets and 
Tolstoi’s. The Holy Synod has ex- 
communicated the Count, who has 
been busy these many years in ex- 


communicating the Holy Synod. The 
Synod’s long delay in issuing this 
accusé de réception of Tolstoi’s 
thunderbolts can only be explained by 
supposing that the watchfulness of the 
Censor has hitherto prevented their 
librarian from securing a copy of Tol- 


stoi’s religious works, or that Mr. 
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Pobedonostsev has not been at leisure 
to read them. 

Seeing that Tolstoi and his disciples 
reject the “senseless and immoral 
dogma of the redemption,’ together 
with the doctrines of a personal deity, 
the divinity of Christ, a future con- 
scious life, and other things by which 
the Church stands—together with all 
its ritual and ceremonies—it might be 
supposed that they would bear the 
blow with equanimity; that the dis- 
ciples would not be indignant with 
the Church for denying to their leader 
the consolations which he had spent 
so many years in denouncing as frauds 
and impositions. But, on the contrary, 
they are inviting the civilized world 
to join them in bitter outcry against 
this latest instance of priestly tyr- 
anny. 

In face of such strange inconsistency, 
it is worth while to devote a little time 
to studying the psychology of this 
strange band of enthusiasts by the 
light of the social and religious creed 
which they profess. 

The spread of earnestness among 
the half-educated classes has given 
rise, in these last generations, to a new 
public, full of noble but untutored as- 
pirations, which wants the Millennium 
in cash down or it will know the rea- 
son why. These people ask for drastic 
measures; and as they cannot get them 
from the professors they go to the 
prophets. When a prophet comes 
preaching that doctors know nothing 
of medicine, nor philosophers of met- 
aphysies, that priests and politicians 
practice their crafts only for their own 
personal advantage, they receive him 
with enthusiasm—it is what they more 
than half suspected themselves—and 
they become Christian Scientists, The- 
osophists, Tolstoyites, and the like. In 
their jubilee of elation at making sure 
that doctors cannot avert death, that 
priests cannot ensure immortality, that 


1 Tolstoi, “Harmony of the Gospels.” 
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statesmen have not solved “the social 
problem,” and that philosophers are 
not definitively agreed upon the rela- 
tions of mind and matter, they assume 
that because the men who have 
the gifts and the knowledge neces- 


sary for dealing with those dif- 
ficult subjects have failed, there- 
fore success must surely fall to 


those who are hampered with none 
of their gifts and none of their knowl- 
edge; at once they yield their alle- 
giance to the destructive critics whose 
revelations seem to have invested them 
with authority in all these matters by 
right of conquest. 

It seems a hard saying that this is 
the public in which Tolstoi has found 
his following, for Tolstoi is endowed 
with genius and piety—two attributes 
which are not necessary in appealing 
to that multitude. But so it is. There 
was no other public open to his teach- 
ing. He taught that doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, statesmen, scientists and 
philosophers were all blockheads or 
humbugs; that the world must give up 
its civilization, knowledge, arts, crafts, 
creeds, food-stuffs, liquors, laws, ar- 
mies, navies, and social order. This was 
too much for the educated men of the 
world: if for no other reason than 
that they were all doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, soldiers, sailors, statesmen, 
scientists, landowners, licensed vict- 
uallers or the like. 

There was a graver reason why 
Tolstoi’s gospel should not thrive 
among the well-informed: and that 
was, that in almost every particular 
it was at variance, not only with rea- 
and experience, but also with 
itself; and inconsistency, though the 
mark of an honest man, is out of 
place in philosophy. For honesty has 
its moods, but truth is always constant 
to itself. 

Inconsistency weighs for nothing 
with the enthusiasts. The faculty of 
believing contrary things at the same 
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time, of believing that which they can- 
not understand, or that which they 
know to be false, is the most charac- 
teristic feature of that growing class. 
Yet their opinion is by no means to be 
neglected; for they are the makers of 
reputations; they are the light-kindling 
stuff which sets the solider world on 
fire. 

In the matter of Tolstoi they have 
done a great wrong, putting the wrong 
Tolstoi into the museum of fame, and 
leaving the right Tolstoi out in the 
cold. I am not speaking of Tolstoi 
the novelist, who has a separate rep- 
utation of his own, founded on the 
opinion of judicious men; I am speak- 
ing of the two Tolstois of later years: 
the right Tolstoi, who leads his kindly, 
weak, lovable life at Yasnaya Polyana, 
and the wrong Tolstoi, who writes the 
books and pamphlets decrying all the 
best that mankind has achieved. 

This duality has been a sore trial 
both to Tolstoi himself and to his dis- 
ciples. The wrong Tolstoi has written 
a big book to show that he is really the 
same as the right Tolstoi: he has 
raised the contradiction of his Hyde 
and Jekyll existence into a religious 
degma, which we may conveniently 
call the Parallelogram of Moral Forces. 
His disciples lay it down as a canon 
of taste for his critics, that they must 


not make the inconsistency of his 
words and his acts a reproach to 
either. 


The wrong Tolstoi writes pamphlets 
that a man should have no 
truck with property, wives or children, 
while the right Tolstoi lives with his 
family on a comfortable property in 
the Province of Tula. 


to show 


He wished to act in complete consist- 
ency with the view he had expressed 
(says Mr. Aylmer Maude, one of his 
apologists), but he could not do this— 
could not, for instance, give away all 
his property—without making his wife 
and some of his children angry, and 
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without the risk of their even appeal- 
ing to the authorities to restrain him. 
This perplexed him very much; but he 
felt that he could not do good by doing 
harm. No external rule, such as that 
people should give all they had to the 
poor, would justify him in creating an- 
ger and bitterness in the hearts of 
those nearest to him. So eventually he 
handed over the remains of his prop- 
erty to his wife and his family. and 
continued to live in a good house with 
servants as before, meekly bearing the 
reproach that he was “inconsistent,” 
and contented himself with doing, in 
addition to his literary work, what 
manual labor he could, and living as 
simply and frugally as possible. 


That little difficulty of not 
able to “do good” without doing harm, 
of creating anger and bitterness in 
the hearts of those nearest to him, 
is one that is very likely to crop up 
when a man—especially a married man 
—tries to practice a scheme of life 
which involves poverty and celibacy. 
In fact, that difficulty always 
crop up; and there is a touch of per- 
sonal feeling in the indignation of the 
Tolstoyites when the reproach of in- 
consistency is brought against their 
master: for though Tolstoi has thous- 
ands of disciples in every part of the 
world, I think I may safely say that 
not one of them has ever practiced 
the Tolstoi scheme of life for twenty- 
four hours together, any than 
their teacher. And this feature is all 
the more curious and interesting in 
a religion of the militant sort, which 
declares all other’ religions 
“frauds,” invented to justify the crim- 
inal lives of their adherents. 

There are, difficulties in 
the way. It is a for a 
man, who scorns the protection of the 
law, to live on his own freehold estate 
comfort- 
disciple—and 


being 


does 


more 


mere 


of course, 
hard thing 


—Tolstoyism presupposes a 
able freehold for 
feed himself, without exchange or bar- 
ter, by the labor of his hands, while 
hungry Christians prowl- 


each 


there are 
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ing about on every side. I have 
heard of only one community 
of true Tolstoyites, the inhabi- 
tants of the Nicobar Islands, and they 
have never heard of Tolstoi. There 
is an account of them in_ the 
Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Lit- 
erary Society for the last quarter of 
1900, borrowed from a Calcutta mag- 
azine, called “Stray Feathers.” The 
account is headed “Tolstoi’s Ideals re- 
alized in India.” 


There are no persons whatsoever 
(says the account) possessing any au- 
thority among the Nicobarese. Entire 
absence of subordination is the one sa- 
lient feature of their social polity. 
There are no headmen of villages... 
Husbands have no authority over their 
wives, parents over their children; 
everybody ... stands on an altogeth- 
er independent footing. ...No man 
has any need to work. They have 
everything they want at their doors. 
Cocoanut trees bearing ten times as 
much fruit as they can consume, the 
surplus of which when bartered yields 
them rum and tobacco, silver spoons, 
and black top-hats (luxuries they great- 
ly affect), and any other clothes they 
may fancy. . . . There is absolutely no 
struggle for existence; a child five or 
six years of age can provide for its 
own sustenance. . . . The idea of pay- 
ing any tribute, or in fact of doing any- 
thing except follow his own devices 
without let or hindrance, se far as this 
in no way interferes with each or all of 
his neighbors doing the same, never 
enters the mind of a Nicobarese. They 
are not at all bad people on the whole; 
very honest among themselves, good- 
natured, lazy creatures.... They 
don’t care a straw about money, will 
always take a two- or four-anna piece 
in preference to a rupee, the former be- 
ing used for earring beads, the latter 
being useless. 


That about the two- or four-anna 
pieces recalls Tolstoi singularly. “As 
soon as the Fools,” that is to say, the 
Tolstoyites, “had got their gold,” says 
Tolstoi, “they gave it away to the 
women for necklaces; all the girls put 
it in their hair, and the children 


played with it in the streets.’* But 
the reader will see that the Nicobar 
islanders are not perfect Tolstoyites: 
the rum and tobacco and the black 
top-hats have no place in Tolstoyisin. 
Even the Nicobarese are not angels; 
we must not leok for perfection. In 
all the rest, how true to Tolstoi’s 
teaching! They are not at all bad 
people on the whole; very honest 
among themselves; entire absence of 
subordination is the salient feature 
of their social polity. It is not only 
that they have a courage in their con- 
victions which Tolstoi and his disciples 
lack; they also enjoy the only con- 
ditions in which Tolstoi’s political 
economy .can be realized. “There is 
absolutely no struggle for existence.” 
“They have everything they want at 
their doors. Cocoanut-trees bearing 
ten times as much fruit as they can 
consume.” Tolstoi himself demands 
no more. He is convinced that the 
poverty of the “working-classes” arises 
only from the fact that the rich 
draw away the poor from the land, 
which cries out to them to harvest the 
corn that burdens its bosom—a polit- 
ical economy which will not work any- 
where in Europe except on that strip 
ef South Russia which goes by the 
name of the Black Soil, and there only 
in favorable years. If the world were 
to go mad in one day and accept Tol- 
stoyism as a working theory of gov- 
ernment, the population would have to 
be withdrawn from the greater part 
of England, France, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia and Russia, and settled on the 
Black Soil, the Nicobar Islands, and 
one or two other favored spots, on 
freehold estates of about nine square 
yards each. When the crops failed 
in the Black Soil, as they do from time 
to time, we should have to fly to the 
Nicobar Islands for help. This would 
be hard on the Nicobarese, for Tolstoi 
forbids payment for goods received. 


2“Tvan the Fool.” 
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However, the Nicobarese would not 
have so many mouths to feed as it 
might be supposed; for Tolstoi having 
abolished railways and steamships, 
only a few of the very longest stay- 
ers would survive the journey. 

“Slavery began with the land,” says 
Tolstoi in one of his latest pamphlets,’ 
“because the land was taken from the 
workers.” It is a gross perversion of 
history, for the workers never had 
the shadow of a claim to the land. 
Since the days of Eden tribe has 
fought with tribe for the corn-land 
and the hunting-grounds. While the 
braves were tomahawking trespassers, 
their squaws were scratching the corn- 
tields with mattocks; when the braves 
made prisoners, they set them hoeing 
with the squaws. But did that give 
the captives and the squaws an ex- 
clusive right to the soil and its pro- 
duce? 

If any of the squaws were so mis- 
guided as to regard the braves in 
the light of a “parasite class,” they 
were soon disabused of their mistake 
when the trespassers got the best of 
the tomahawking. Civilization has not 
changed the case essentially. The Eu- 
ropean peasant holds the same position 
as the slave-captive of the savage war- 
riors, and that too in most cases by 
right of descent. The peasants would 
not be left to the peaceful pursuit of 
their toil for a moment if the lines of 
soldiery and warships that hedge them 
round to keep out the alien trespasser 
were withdrawn. It is a fair division 
of labor that some should work and 
others watch. 

However, all this is of small moment. 
The wisest of philosophers may be mis- 
taken. But the wrong Tolstoi has 
claimed the authority of Jesus Christ 
for the philosophy which he teaches, 
an authority which convinces where 


’“The Way Out.’’ 1900. 
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mere reason fails. He could not have 
gained all these disciples without the 
name of the Gospel; he could not have 
escaped criticism as he has if he had 
not taken refuge in these biblical en- 
trenchments. It is only fair to see 
whether his biblical basis is sound and 
to see whether, in patching up his edi- 
fice of philosophy into the semblance 
of consistency, he has been able to 
leave the evangelical substructure in- 
tact. 

The right Tolstoi believes in a God 
as Christians do. 


I was thinking (he says in a letter of 
September, 1900) that it is impossible 
to say God is Love, or God is Logos, 
Understanding. By Love and Under- 
standing we know God; but the ideas 
of God not only are not covered by 
those ideas, they are as different from 
God as the ideas of eye or sight are dif- 
ferent from light. 


But the wrong Tolstoi, in the great 
scheme of philosophy which has so 
captivated the enthusiasts, makes 
God no more than this same 
Logos or Understanding; while God, as 
mere God, is one of the “frauds” of 
the parasite classes. 

“The beginning of all things 
Understanding (Logos), and Under- 
standing was equivalent to God and 
replaced God, and Understanding 
(Logos) was God.” That is the wrong 
Tolstoi’s translation of John i, 2.4 “It 
appeared,” says Tolstoi’s translation, 
“in separate people (HAG eis ra Tha: 
John i, 2), and the separate people 
(ot tdcox ) would not receive it into 
them.” “He came unto his own [prop- 
erty], and his own [people] received 
him not” is the literal translation of 
the Greek. But Tolstoi, who taught 
himself Greek at the age of forty-one, 
is quite reckless of genders. ‘¢ TQ [8a.”’ 
he says, “means that which is sepa- 


bare 


was 


* Tolstoi, “‘Harmony of the Gospels,” vol. i, 
pp. 19 and 23 in the Russian edition. 
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rate, individual, evidently used in op- 
position to the world in general. The 
light was in the whole world, and in 
separate people; and therefore to the 
word dos, ‘separate’ ...I add the 
word ‘people;’” though the addition of 
masculine substantives to neuter ad- 
jectives is a process wholly unknown 
to the humdrum grammarians of our 
schools and universities. 

Now this discrepancy between the 
views of the right Tolstoi and the 
wrong Tolstoi is something more than 
matter for a Trissotin and Vadius dis- 
pute; it is a matter which goes to the 
very root of Tolstoyism. 

The real Tolstoi, the kindly old man 
of Yasnaya Polyana, knows that we 
are imperfect creatures, kindly for the 
most part like himself, working out 
the problems of social life as best we 
may, guided by an overshadowing 
Providence from which we hope for 
some ultimate reward in a simpler and 
easier world. 


I am more and more convinced (he 
says in a letter of October, 1900°) of the 
unreality of this world in which we 
live. Not that it is a dream, but that 
it is only one of the countless manifest- 
ations of life. . . . One must feel, like 
Imerson, “I can get along without it.” 


But the philosophy of the wrong Tol- 
stoi rejects the consolations of another 
life. For the wrong Tolstoi the 
world is not overshadowed by a 
kindly Providence, but by a ma- 
levolent Destiny, in alliance with 
the parasite classes. Life is a strug- 
gle between Evil and Reason. God 
is not the ruler of the universe, but 
mere Common Sense, the weak help- 
mate of man against the mastery of 
Svil. It is a kind of dreary Buddhism, 
leavened with Emerson. The future 


'Many of his letters are published by 
Chertkov in his “Listki Svobodnago Slova.” 

6 “Harmony,” vol. ii, p. 225. 

7 Ibid. vol. ii, p. 224. 


life is another invention of the para- 
sites, a mere sop to the working 
classes, on a par with Old Age Pen- 
sions. 

The wrong Tolstoi, bound to the 
Gospel for authority, avoids the prom- 
ise of a future life by tactics of the 
strangest kind. 

In St. Matthew xix, 28, Jesus says: 
“Ye who have followed me, in the re- 
generation, when the Son of Man shall 
sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” “This verse 
I omit,” says Tolstoi,® “as not having 
any definite meaning... . It either 
means nothing, or it is raillery, irony.” 

In Mark x. 30, Jesus says: “He shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this time 

. and in the world to come (& ro 
aidu To "pxomevy ) eternal life.” 
‘"Epyopat means ‘to go,’ ‘to pass.’” 
says Tolstoi’—quite untruly, of course 
—and dy rg aidu To épyopevy there- 
fore means “in the zeon now passing,” 
that is, in this life, in spite of the ab- 
surdity of “eternal life” in an son 
which is passing. 

It would be unprofitable work to go 
through the Harmony and Commen- 
tary of the Gospels verse by verse. 
Those who are curious in such matters 
may easily estimate Tolstoi’s qualifi- 
eations as a commentator for them- 
selves by referring to the work. Let 
them see, for instance, his translation 
of John i, 14,° his commentary on Luke 
ii, 94,° or his ludicrous note on ¢7o- 
Soxiacjva.” 

The system once made, good or bad, 
it behooved Tolstoi to live by it, if he 
believed in it. He had declared govy- 
ernments, law and property bad, and 
it was his duty to eschew the ad- 
vantages of them. Incidentally he 
had rejected also tobacco, alcohol and 


8 Ibid. vol. i, p. 33. 
® Ibid. vol. i, p. 47. 
10 Ibid. vol. ii, p. 248. 
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But life was hard with him. 


meat. 
His brother-in-law says that, so far 
from being happy when he had evolved 
this scheme for the only possible hap- 
piness, he became depressed in his 
His wife and children had no 
idea of giving up the property at Yas- 


spirits. 


naya Polyana and working in the 
fields for their daily bread. Then, 
again, he was troubled by visitors. 


Dérouléde came and tried to enlist his 
sympathies on behalf of the “Re- 
vanche;” romantic ladies came—a sort 
that he could not abide—and wanted to 
“learn life;’ practical ladies came and 
threatened to blow out their brains if 
they could not have a thousand roubles 
on the spot. The wrong Tolstoi says that 
if people ask for money it is not char- 
itable, but only polite to give it to 
them; he also says that if people steal 
things it is because they need them, 
and therefore have a right to them; 
but history relates that when these 
ladies came the right Tolstoi lost his 
temper and the Countess sent them 
away. Then Tolstoi made a pair of 
boots—which is apparently a good 
thing to do—and was disgusted when 
he found that one of his admirers kept 
them at home in a glass case. The 
Government was very kind and for- 
bearing to him; but business is busi- 
ness, and Tolstoi was summoned as a 
witness in a law case to the local 
court. Friulein Seuron, who was gov- 
erness at Yasnaya Polyana, avers that 
Tolstoi appeared in his sheepskin, laid 
a roll of roubles on the table, said, 
“You cannot force me to swear; there 
is my fine for non-appearance,” and 
fled. 

The same lady says that it was piti- 
ful to see the poor prophet trying to 
give up his tobacco. 


He walked from room to room as if 
he could find no place for himself. He 
would sometimes begin a cigarette and 
throw it away again at once, or greed- 
ily inhale the fumes when other people 
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were smoking. In the end he could not 
altogether break off this habit... It 
soothed his nerves. People are mis- 
taken in thinking the Count an ascetic 
in the strict sense of the word. 


Then, again, the wrong Tolstoi says 
that literature is a vice: but the right 
Tolstoi has the cacocthes scribendi in 
him and cannot keep away from the 
writing-table. One of Repin’s draw- 
ings shows him in a modest attic of 
the great country house, with his 
seythes and rakes about him, sitting 
uncomfortably at work on a little stool 
in his sheepskin, with an incongrucus 
pair of silver candlesticks before him. 
In the afternoon he wanders about, 
says Friiulein Sueron, with a hatchet 
in the woods. There is something 
charmingly ingenuous in the picture 
She gives of Tolstoi, the amateur Tol- 
stoyite, coming back from the fields 
with a conscious smile of achievement 
and the smell of manure about him: “I 
roared with laughter,” she says. Then, 
in spite of his convictions, he has his 
bicycle for exercise, and even joins the 
young people in the despised and im- 
moral game of lawn-tennis. 

Altogether it is a delightfully human 
picture, that of Tolstoi, the Squire of 
Yasnaya Polyana, living in the great 
house with his Countess, in his sheep- 
skin overcoat, playing at being a Tol- 
stoyite. 

But the wrong Tolstoi, the man. who 
writes the books, seems altogether to 
have missed the charm of the right 
Tolstoi’s whimsicality and weakness, 
which have in them something of the 
appeal of a child’s helplessness. In 
“The Kingdom of God is Within You” 
he puts forward that curicus theorem, 
the “Parallelogram of Moral Forces,” 
to show that the making and breaking 
of impracticable rules of life is the 
very essence of philosophic Christian- 


ity. 


Those who call my system impracti- 
cable (says Tolstoi) are quite right if 
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we regard the counsels of perfection 
afforded by the doctrine of Christ as 
rules which must be fulfilled by each 
of us, just as in the code of society the 
rules of paying taxes, etc., must be ful- 
filled by each. . . . The perfection held 
up before the eyes of Christians is in- 
finite and can never be attained, and 
Christ has this in view: but he knows 
that the striving upwards to full and 
infinite perfection will always increase 
the happiness of man... . Christ is 
not teaching angels, but men who live 
an animal life; and to the animal force 
of motion Christ, as it were, applies 
another force, namely, the conscious- 
ness of divine perfection, and so directs 
the movement of humanity along the re- 
sultant of the two forces“. . . . The ani- 
mal force remains always the same 
and lies beyond the control of man. 

. Divine perfection is the asymptote 
of human life, to which it is always 
approximating, but which it can attain 
only in infinity. 


The doctrine is easy enough to apply 
to the individual life. To renounce 
property and family and live with 
one’s wife and children in a comfort- 
able country house is the part of a 
consistent philosophic Christian. To 
forswear tobacco and smoke cigarettes 
is not a sign of weakness, but mere 
obedience to Parallelogram Christian- 
ity. 

But the doctrine seems hard to ap- 
ply to public life. What resultant 
will the Parallelogram give us in the 
matter of fighting? Shall we forswear 
war and settle our quarrels with pitch- 
forks? Or what compromise will the 
Parallelogram make between the aboli- 
tion of law-courts and our depraved in- 
clination for justice? Is Lynch-law 
the resultant? 

There was one ‘great difficulty which 
puzzled many until the Parallelogram 
explained it. If all men abstained 
from the making of children, as Tol- 
stoi directed, what would become of 
the human race? 


" “Kingdom of God,”’ i, 139. 
12 Epilogue, p. 15. 


The apparent contradiction of Tol- 
stoi—it is only apparent—may be clear- 
ly seen if we set side by side two pas- 
sages in which he lays down the duty 
ot women. In the epilogue to the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” they are clearly 
condemned to perpetual virginity. 


The Christian cannot look upon car- 
nal connection otherwise than as a sin, 
as is said in Matt. v, 25... and he 
will therefore always avoid marriage.” 


The other passage is to be found in 
“What must we do?’ 


As it is said in the Bible, to man and 
to woman, to each is given a law: to 
man the law of labor, to woman the 
law of childbearing. . . . Each law is 
unchangeable . . . and disobedience is 
punished inevitably with death. ... 
If you are true mothers, you will not 
say after two children, nor after 
twenty children, that you have brought 
forth children enough. ... You will 
not make over the care of suckling 
them and nursing them to another 
mother ... for you regard that labor 
as your life, anl therefore the more you 
have of that labor the fuller and hap- 
pier will your life be. 


Tolstoi means us, of course, to trust 
to the Parallelogram of Forces for the 
continuation of the species. 

Tolstoi’s doctrines fill many books 
and pamphlets: it is not therefore to 
be expected that all his inconsistencies 
should be touched upon within the 
limits of a single article. But though 
I cannot here set forth the whole bulk 
of the contradictions which his dis- 
ciples have swallowed, these specimens 
may serve to illustrate the quality of 
their digestion; and the reader may be 
able the better to appreciate the mental 
condition of those who, at one and the 
same time, declare the doctrines of the 
Church an impious fraud, and com- 
plain of the cruelty of the Holy Synod 


8 “Works,” 1891, vol. xiii. pp. 234, 239, 240. 
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A Haven. 


in dissociating Tolstoi from any par- 
ticipation in them. 

Tolstoi is a hesitating prophet, who 
never rests in any affirmation or nega- 
tion, but says: “This is true... at 
least, it may be true... but no, on 
the whole I am sure that it is untrue.” 
While his disciples take down his 
words and proclaim as their creed: 
“We are sure that this is true, that it 
may be true, and that on the whole it 
is not true.” 

Tolstoi is not a Tolstoyite: he is an 
amiable character who has somehow 
strayed out into real life from the 
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pages of “Tristram Shandy” or “The 
Caxtons.” And perhaps we who are 
also not Tolstoyites may consist- 
ently be sorry that the Church of his 
native country—which, no doubt, he 
loves in his heart of hearts—should 
have declared war on him. For, sepa- 
rated from his “system”—and the sep- 
aration is easy—he is not more unortho- 
dox than thousands in and out of his 
own country who live and die at peace 
with their Established Churches, to 
the comfort of their friends and rela- 
tives. 
G. L. Calderon. 





A HAVEN. 


Ships are anchored, sails are furled, 
Shore-lights in the dusk appear; 
Faint, and far away, we hear 

Roaring sea-ways of the world. 

In the haven’s sheltered walls 

Soft the starry silence falls! 

Winds that drove us through the deep 

Touch us now as soft as sleep; 

Waves that smote before are now 

Rippled whispers at the bow. 

Dim lights glimmer on the ships, 
Shadowy figures cross the decks, 
Golden flashing phosphor-specks 

Sparkle where an oar-blade dips. 

Large, above the steady spars, 

Shine the radiant southern stars; 

Falls, from crystal heights of air, 

Sound of wings that sea-ward fare; 

Inland, still and dark and lone, 

Night enfolds a land unknown. 

Weary wanderers may stay 
Here awhile the unknown quest; 

Seekers of the far-away 
Here a little while may rest. 


Sidney Royse Lysaght. 


From “Poems of the Unknown Way.” 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Syrpyey C. GRIER. 


XXIII. 


AN ABDICATION. 

“Mab, are you awake?” 

“Go away, I hate you!” was the 
muffled reply. Mabel had thrown her- 
self, dressed, upon her bed, and her 
face was buried in her pillow. She 
shook off Flora’s hand angrily from 
her shoulder as she spoke. 

“Why, Mab, I only wanted to tell 
you What have I done?” 

Mabel sat up and pushed back her 
hair. “They let you go and help with 
him,” she said venomously, “and they 
kept me out. Dick called you—I heard 
him myself. And they wouldn’t let me 
come. Eustace held my hands. And 
you went—and helped them.” 

“I didn’t do anything but hold things 
for them, really. Dr. Tighe did it all, 
and your brother helped him. I had 
to go when they called me.” 

“Did he look at you—recognize you? 
If he did, I’ll never forgive you.” 

“No, not a bit. But, Mab———” 

“I’m glad of that at any rate. And 
you came to say I might go to him 
now ?” 

“Yes, 





Mr. Burgrave spoke to Dr. 
Tighe. But don’t say you’re glad he 
didn’t look at me. It will make you 
miserable all your life even to have 
thought it.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
Mabel impatiently, as Flora barred her 
way to the door. 

“I can’t let you go into the room 
without realizing it. His—his hair is 


all burnt off, Mab, and he’s fearfully 
scorched. You can’t see anything but 
bandages, and he’s quite insensible. 


” 


“It’s only the shock. He must come 
round soon.” 

“That’s not all. I must tell you. The 
explosion seems to have paralyzed all 
his faculties. He is deaf and dumb 
and blind—for the time.” 

“Oh, for the time, of course. But he 
won’t be deaf when I speak to him. 
Don’t keep me here, Flora. I want to 
help him to wake.” 

Flora drew back reluctantly, and Ma- 
bel ran across the courtyard. At the 
door of the sick-room, which was a 
makeshift structure erected since the 
earthquake at the corner where two 
verandas joined, she met Dr. Tighe. 

“So I hear you want to play at nurs- 
ing a little, Miss North?’ he said, not 
unkindly, but by no means as if he re- 
garded her intention in a serious light. 
“Do you think you won’t fall asleep? 
Can you keep cool, whatever happens? 
Not that you could do much harm if 
you went into hysterics,” he added, 
half to himself. “The poor fellow 
wouldn’t be disturbed.” 

Even this slighting estimate of her 
powers did not provoke Mabel to pro- 
test. “What have I to do?” she asked, 
with determined calmness, and the 
doctor looked at her curiously. 

“I want you to sit beside him and 
watch for any sound or movement. If 
there is the least change, send for me 
at once. I must spend the night over 
at the hospital, but I am leaving my 
boy in the veranda here, and he will 
fetch me whenever you want me.” 

“Wait, please. May I speak to him?” 

“Who—the boy? Oh, the patient. 
Yes, of course, as much as you like, if 
it will ease your mind. Didn't I tell 
you that he couldn’t hear you?” He 
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glanced sharply at her but she turned 
away from him, and went into the 
room without saying anything, leaving 
him puzzled. “I feel a bit of a brute,” 
he said to himself, as he crossed to the 
passage leading into the hospital, “but 
she must keep up. I don’t want her 
ov my hands in hysterics, in addition 
to all the rest.” 

Mabel sat down quietly beside the 
bed. A smoky native lamp spread a 
flickering light through the little room, 
rendering dimly visible the swathed fig- 
ure which lay absolutely motionless in 
its shroud of bandages. Of the face 
nothing could be seen, and the band- 
aged hands were stretched straight 
at the sides. A great terror seized Ma- 
bel. Surely he must be dead? She 
laid her hand timidly on the wrist 
nearest her, so lightly as scarcely to 
touch it, but the contact served to re- 
assure her. He was still living, and 
she resigned herself to her silent and 
solitary watch. 

At first she was so much absorbed in 
listening and looking for the sounds 
and movements which never came, 
that she had no thought of her sur- 
roundings, but after a time they forced 
themselves upon her notice. The death- 
like silence all around, the presence of 
that shrouded form upon the bed, the 
uncertain light—all combined to strain 
ber nerves to their utmost tension. She 
would have risen and walked about, in 
the hope of breaking the spell, but she 
discovered that she was too much ter- 
rified to move. The semi-darkness was 
full of shadows for which she could 
not account, and small mysterious 
noises sounded in her ears like thun- 
der-claps. Over and over again she 
thought she saw her patient move, only 
to find that her eyes had deceived her, 
and the breathless expectation did but 
increase the strain upon her. By de- 
grees her terror grew almost uncon- 
trollable, but she fought against it 
doggedly. Never in her life had she 
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placed such restraint upon herself. The 
door was so near, two steps would take 
her to it, and once outside she would 
be safe from the shadows and the si- 
lence. But she gripped her chair hard 
with both hands, and at last the im- 
pulse passed away. Next came the 
temptation to scream—to shriek, sing, 
do anything to break the stillness. She 
was shaking from head to foot; it 
seemed utterly impossible to check her 
sobs, yet she succeeded in crushing 
them down. The struggle was a fear- 
ful one, and she felt that her self-com- 
mand would not hold out much longer. 
She looked at her watch, and resolved 
to remain quiet for five minutes, what- 
ever happened. When the five minutes 
was over, she renewed the resolution 
for another five minutes, and so on, 
and the expedient was successful for 
a time. Then it became more and more 
difficult to maintain, and the periods of 
five minutes dwindled to four, three, 
and finally one. She gazed at the 
watch aghast. It was impossible that 
so much agony and mental stress could 
have been crowded into one minute. 
But the watch had not stopped, and 
she gave up the conflict and burst into 
tears. 

“Fitz!” she wailed, dropping on her 
knees beside the bed. “Fitz!” 

Surely he would hear. Georgia had 
said that Dick’s voice would reach her 
if she were dead. But here there was 
no answer. 

“Oh, Fitz, speak to me!” she en- 
treated. “I am so frightened.” 

The piteous voice died away. It must 
have availed to pierce the silence 
which enwrapped him, she thought, 
and yet he would not speak. Could it 
be that he was resolved to punish her 
for her coldness in the past, to humble 
her pride in return for all she had 
made him suffer? Or perhaps he did 
not understand even yet. 

“Fitz,” she murmured softly, “I love 
you.” 
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No sooner had the words escaped her 
lips than she sprang up aghast. They 
seemed to be echoed back by the walls 
on every side, to be whispered by mock- 
ing sprites, to clang like the strokes of 
great bells. “I love you! I love you!” 
The air was full of them, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame. 

“Oh, if you don’t hate me, say just 
one word!” she sobbed. “I am _ so 
ashamed, but you said you loved me. 
Oh, Fitz, it’s not like you to be so un- 
kind! And I thought you would be 
glad to know.” 

Surely he must answer now; but she 
sobbed on, and there came no word of 
comfort. 

“Well, Miss North, and what’s all 
this about?’ said Dr. Tighe. He stood 
at the door, looking in at her, and Ma- 
bel sprang to her feet and confronted 
him, shaking with sobs, her face 
stained with tears. 

“It’s—it’s only—I was speaking to 
him, and he won’t answer,” she man- 
aged to say. 

“But I told you he wouldn’t. He 
ean’t. Why, he doesn’t even hear 
you.” 

“I thought I could make him hear.” 

“As well try to wake the dead. No, 
no; what an idiot I am!” as she re- 
coiled from him in terror. “Purely a 
figure of speech, nothing more. Now 
I will take a turn of watching, and do 
you go and get some rest.” 

“Oh no, I won’t leave him. 
a bit tired.” 

“Go to Mrs. North. She can’t sleep 
either, and she and her ayah have got 
some coffee for you. It will soon be 
daylight, and you had better rest while 
you can.” 

“As if I should think of leaving 
him!” repeated Mabel im scorn. 

“I won’t be defied by my own nurses, 
Miss North. If you don’t go peaceably, 


I am not 


I'll have you gently assisted out, and 
once outside this room you won't get in 
again.” 
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“Oh, how can you be so unkind?” 
sobbed Mabel, breaking down abjectly. 

“I am not unkind. I want you to help 
me a great deal with the poor fellow, 
and that’s why I insist upon your rest- 
ing now. You shall come on duty again 
in four hours or so, and I'll promise 
faithfully to call you if there’s any 
change in the meantime.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Mabel left the 
room, and went along the veranda to 
Georgia’s door. Georgia was sitting 
up in a cane chair, and welcomed her 
cheerfully. 

“Come in, Mab. It seems absurdly 
early to be up, but I knew how cold 
and miserable you would feel after be- 
ing awake all night. This is the very 
last of the coffee. Dr. Tighe has lav- 
ished it upon us recklessly on the 
chance of our being relieved to-day, so 
make the most of it.” 

“I couldn’t touch it, Georgie!” with a 
gesture of disgust. 

“Oh yes, you can, to please me. After 
you have drunk it you shall lie down 
on my bed, and if you can’t sleep, we 
will talk. Why, you are shivering! Put 
on that shawl, and now drink the cof- 
fee,” and Mabel obeyed. 

“Let me stay here, Georgie,” she said 
when she had finished, sitting down on 
the floor, and laying her head on 
Georgia’s knee. “I like to be close te 
you. You understand things.” Georgia 
stroked her hair softly, and she went 
on, “Other people don’t understand— 
even Flora or Dr. Tighe. And Dick was 
horrid last night. The only person who 
seems to know how I feel is poor Eus- 
tace—he understands.” 

“Yes, he has suffered himself.” 

“And that is my fault. But I never 
knew how it hurt till now, Georgie, or 
I couldn’t have done it, and now that I 
do know, it’s too late. Iknow now how 
you feel about Dick, because of what 
I feel about Fitz. I can’t bear any one 
else to do a single thing for him, and 
if he returned to consciousness while 
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I was away, I should be ready to kill 
Dr. Tighe. Isn’t it strange that to-day 
I would give anything to hear him say 
the things that made me so angry a 
little while ago, and that I have said 
things in his ear to-night that would 
have made him perfectly happy then, 
and now he can't even hear them? Oh, 
Georgie, if he should never hear them 
--if he should die without recovering 
his senses!” 

“We can only hope—and pray.” said 
Georgia gently. 

“I know, but you must pray—I can’t. 
You have always been kind to him, at 
any rate; I haven't. I don’t deserve 
that he should get well, I know—but I 
do want him so much. When I think 
that he has been wasting his love upon 
me all this time, while I was too proud 
to take it, I feel it would serve me 
right if I never had the chance of tell- 
ing him how glad and thankful I am 
to have it. But I do love him, Georgie, 
indeed I do.” 

“I know you do, Mab,” said Georgia, 
still passing her hand softly over Ma- 
bel’s hair. She would not allow a word 
of reproach to cross her lips, but in 
her heart there was a little tumult of 
wifely indignation. Mabel was _ so 
much engrossed with Fitz Anstruther 
as not even to remember that her 
brother had taken his life in his hand 
and gone straight into the enemy’s 
camp. “But it is only natural. Per- 
haps I should do the same in her 
place,” thought Georgia, and continued 
the pleasant restful movement. Before 
very long Mabel was asleep, and she 
was still crouched upon the floor, lean- 
ing against Georgia, when Dr. Tighe 
came to say that she might take her 
second turn of watching in the sick- 
room. She awoke with a start, while 
he was talking to Georgia in an excited 
whisper. 

“Yes, Mrs. North, I'm certain there's 
something up. Two or three distinct 
jirgahs seem to be going on in the en- 
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emy’s lines, and though they began to 
make preparations for fighting two 
hours ago, they don’t get any forrarder. 
And we are almost certain that a 
movement of some kind is proceeding 
at the back of Gun Hill. There may 
be artillery there, taking up a position, 
or possibly the whole relief column is 
preparing to occupy the heights. If 
it’s anything of the sort, it’s all due to 
that marvellous husband of yours, 
whom I'd make viceroy this very day 
if I had my way.” 

“And he would be excessively un- 
happy at Government House, and the 
cause of extreme misery to every one 
else,” laughed Georgia; but Mabel, who 
had been listening, half asleep, to their 
talk, sprang up. 

“Oh, doctor, is there any change? Is 
he awake?” 

“No change whatever, I’m sorry to 
say. Have your breakfast before you 
come across, and then I'll leave you in 
charge while I go my morning rounds 
in the hospital.” 

In a very short time Mabel was at 
her post again, wondering at the hor- 
ror which night and silence had lent 
te the rough walls of the very com- 
monplace little room, The full blaze 
of sunlight never reached this particu- 
lar corner of the courtyard until late in 
the afternoon, but the bole which had 
been left as a window admitted a cer- 
tain amount of light. Through it also 
there came pleasantly the distant 
sounds of life and movement from the 
other parts of the fort. As Mabel sat 
with her eyes fixed upon the bed, the 
murmur of different sounds lulled her 
into a state very nearly resembling 
sleep, and once again she thought she 
saw a movement, only to discover that 
it was merely fancy. Another period 
of intense vigilance passing gradually 
into semi-consciousness followed, the 
mere effort of concentrating her gaze 
on one point inclining her to slumber, 
and then there came a sudden awaken- 
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ing. Was it thunder, or another earth- 
quake, or what could be the cause of 
those tremendous crashes, each of 
which was welcomed by cries of de- 
light from the walls? 

“Guns, I suppose,” said Mabel to her- 
self, still half asleep. “Perhaps it will 
wake him.” She bent forward eagerly, 
but there was still no movement, and 
she sat down again disappointed. The 
crashes and the shouts of joy overhead 
still continued, but she made no at- 
tempt to learn what was going on, not 
so much from reluctance to leave her 
post as from sheer lack of interest. 
Suddenly there came a different sound, 
a singing, shrieking noise, deepening 
into a groan as it came nearer. She 
had never heard it before, and yet she 
knew by instinct what it meant. 

“A shell!” she cried, springing up 
involuntarily. However long she may 
live, she will never remember that mo- 
ment without a blush of bitter humilia- 
tion, for she sprang up to run away. 
But the impulse was only momentary. 
Even before she could turn towards 
the door a rush of incredulous shame 
swept over her and made her throw 
herself on her knees by the bed. She 
clasped one of the bandaged hands in 
hers to give herself courage. “ I will 
die with him!’ she said, and burying 
her face in the coverlet, waited. It 
seemed to her that she waited for 
hours, and yet only the minutest frac- 
tion of time can have elapsed between 
her recognition of the character of the 
sound and the concussion which fol- 
lowed—a deafening, rending noise, 
which seemed to comprise within itself 
all imaginable sounds of terror, and 
which was intensified a hundredfold 
by the echoes it evoked from the walls 
of the fort. To Mabel it felt as if the 
world was coming to an end, and she 
was being buried alive in the ruins, 
but at this point she lost consciousness, 
and knew no more until she found Dr. 
Tighe and Flora dashing water into 
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her face, rubbing her hands, and using 
various other means to revive her. Her 
first impression was of a blaze of in- 
tense light, and it only dawned upon 
her gradually that the roof of the room 
and the two walls facing the courtyard 
were gone, their shattered fragments 
lying in heaps around. 

“T’ll never forgive myself!” cried Dr. 
Tighe frantically. ‘“‘What business had 
I to be trespassing upon the walls, just 
to watch the practice our fellows were 
making, and leaving my patients to be 
killed without me? The moment I saw 
the Nalapuri horse trying to escape 
across the canal, and the gun on the 
hill slewed round to cover them, I 
said, ‘We'll have a shell dumped into 
us in another minute,’ and sure enough 
we had.” 

“What was it, then?” asked Mabel 
feebly. 

“Thank God you're alive yet! ’"Twas 
one of our own shells that fell short, 
and as nearly as possible wrecked the 
whole place. I made sure you were 
done for when Miss Graham and I got 
you out.” 

“Oh, but what of him—is he safe?” 
cried Mabel, starting up and pushing 
her way into the corner where the bed 
stood. Its position had protected it to 
a wonderful extent from the falling 
timbers of the roof and walls, but it 
was covered with smaller fragments, 
and enveloped in a haze of dust which 
was only now dispersing. But Mabel 
cared nothing for the dust or falling 
plaster. 

“He’s talking!” she shrieked to Dr. 
Tighe, who followed her, stumbling 
over the rubbish on the floor. “Hush, 
oh, hush! I must hear what he 
says.” 

Dr. Tighe held his breath, and Flora 
quickly waved back the curious serv- 
ants and others who had been at- 
tracted to the spot by the bursting of 
the shell, and withdrew with them out 
of earshot. Mabel, kneeling beside the 
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was listening hungrily to the 


bed, 
words which poured from the patient's 
lips, not spoken with any apparent dif- 
ficulty, but rattled off in quick low 


tones. 

“Awfully good job those Sikh fellows 
are making such a noise on the wall. 
I'm sure I dislodged something then, 
but I didn’t hear it fall. Perhaps it 
fell on our friend down below. Rather 
a startler for him, but he'll be waiting 
for me. Hope he looks in the wrong 
place. This is the best point to drop 
from, I should think. Hope and trust 
there are no sharp bricks and things to 
come down upon. It’s creepy work. 
One, two, three, and away! So far, so 
good. Now to stalk our friend. If he's 
trying to stalk me at the same mo- 
ment, our heads will probably meet 
with a bang. I'll have my knife out— 
revolver would be too risky. Ah—l— 
h—h—what’s that? The powder-bag, 
I'll swear; but I thought it was the 
man. Now if only I knew where you 
are at this moment, my friend, I would 
drag your bags to a safe distance, and 
give you a nice little hunt for them. 
Rut it would be awkward if you came 
on me from behind, so I'll wait here. 
Wonder if my eyes shine in the dark 
like a cat’s? That would give him 
rather a turn; he might think it was a 
tiger. Hullo! back already, are you, 
and another lot of powder too? Now 
if you'll only leave it behind you, and 
retire gracefully for a moment, we'll 
whip it up over the wall in no time, 
and requisition it for her Majesty’s 
service. Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, you 
are a cool hand, I must say, to make 
your bed on a heap of powder-bags! 
But I can’t stay watching you until 
you choose to make a move. I might 
sneeze, you know, so I’m afraid I must 
trouble you. Now then! just hand over 
that knife. Oh, that’s your little game, 
is it? This is not playing fair. Fire- 
arms not allowed on any account. I 
say!” 
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There was a pause, a sigh, and the 
voice went on again. 

“I never guessed these bricks would 
be so knobby. It’s rather rough nego- 
tiating them without any boots. Aw- 
fully good job those Sikh fellows are 
making such a noise on the wall. I’m 
sure I dislodged something then os 
Mabel lifted an agonized face to the 
doctor. 

“He’s saying the same things over 
again. What does it all mean?” 

“He is going over the last two or 
three minutes before the explosion. I 
suppose the thoughts and impressions 
of that time have fixed themselves in 
his mind, which seems to have been 
set working again by the shock of the 
bursting shell. Very likely he will go 
on like this.” 





“What! Always?” cried Mabel, in 
horror. 
“We'll hope not, though I have 


known cases in which the effect of 
such a shock has been permanent. The 
brain seems unable ever to receive any 
other impression afterwards. But he 
can’t well go on talking at this rate 
long, and when he’s exhausted he may 
sink into a stupor, and emerge in a 
more rational state of mind. I wonder 
whether his hearing has _ returned. 
Anstruther!” 

There was no answer. 
said the doctor. 

“Fitz!” cried Mabel, her tone sharp- 
ened by anxiety, but the low monoto- 
neus voice rambled on, and there was 
no response to be discerned. 

“We can’t do anything. He must go 
on until he is tired,” said Dr. Tighe. 
“And you had better go on the sick- 
list yourself, Miss North. You're a 
good deal knocked about.” 

To her astonishment. Mabel found 
that this was the case. Bruises and 
flesh-wounds of which had not 
been conscious were painfully evident 
on her arms and shoulders, and her 
dress was torn in a dozen places. But 


“You try,” 


she 
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she refused to leave her post until the 
time Dr. Tighe had appointed her was 
over; and perceiving that she would 
not be able to rest while Fitz was in 
this state, he consented to do what he 
could for her on the spot, and allowed 
her to remain for the present. It was 
almost more heart-rending to listen to 
the often-repeated story of the last few 
minutes of consciousness Fitz had 
known, than it had been to see him 
lying silent, but she remained at her 
post until the low hurrying tones be- 
came intermittent, and finally ceased 
altogether. By this time the servants 
had contrived, by means of screens and 
loose boards, partially to repair, or at 
least to conceal, the dilapidation of the 
room, for Dr. Tighe declined to attempt 
the removal of the patient, assuring 
Mabel cheerfully that he was in the 
safest place in the fort. Even if the 
relieving column should chance to drop 
in a few more shells, all the probabili- 
ties were against their falling in the 
same spot. Thus assured, Mabel con- 
sented to allow her own hurts to be 
looked to, and swallowed with unex- 
pected docility the draught which the 
doctor gave her. She did so the more 
readily that she began to be conscious 
that she could not keep up much 
longer. 

The vigil and terror of the night, the 
alarm and anxiety of the day, seemed 
to have robbed her of every vestige of 
strength, and she had no mind to al- 
low herself to be ousted from the post 
which was hers by right. If she was 
to continue in charge of Fitz, she 
must contrive to get the doctor on her 
side, and not alienate him by opposi- 
tion to his orders. 

This time she had no difficulty in ob- 
taining rest. Her eyes closed almost 
as soon as she threw herself on her 


bed, and she slept without waking un- 
When at length she 
Why 
It was actually 


til the evening. 
awoke, she sprang up in alarm. 
had no one called her? 
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getting dark, and the court-yard looked 
utterly deserted. What had happened? 
She threw on her dress, and ran along 
the veranda to the sick-room. Just 
as she reached it, the screen which 
served as a door was moved aside, and 
Dick and Dr. Tighe came out, accom- 
panied by a sunburnt elderly man in 
khaki campaigning uniform. 

“My sister,” said Dick laconically. 
“We have been taking Colonel Slaney 
to see Anstruther, Mab. Glad to say 
he thinks he’ll do.” 

“Oh, really, really?’ cried Mabel, 
clasping her hands, and looking at the 
surgeon with eyes suddenly overflow- 
ing with tears. 

“Well, he’ll never be much of a 
beauty again,” was the gruff reply. 

“Oh, what does that signify? His 
mind—will that be all right?” 

“I hope so—if he can be kept from 
any more shocks. That shell to-day 
seems to have been a kill or cure busi- 
ness—I shouldn’t recommend any more 
of the same sort. You were there at 
the time—stuck to him—eh? Very 
plucky thing to do. Well, you just let 
him alone now. Don’t try to excite 
his feelings, or make him recognize 
you. Give the brain time to recover 
itself.” 

“But you are sure it will be all right? 
Oh, I can’t thank you properly for tell- 
ing me this—but he will get quite 
well?” 

“Very ungrateful if he doesn’t, with 
such a nurse. Don’t go and wear your- 
self to a shadow looking after him 
while he’s insensible. You'll need all 
your cheerfulness and good spirits 
when he recovers consciousness.” 

Mabel looked dumbly at Dr. Tighe. 
What did this warning portend? The 
little man answered her mute appeal 
with friendly alacrity. 

“At the best he'll be rather badly 
scarred, Miss North, but we hope and 
trust there'll be nothing else the mat- 
ter. Colonel Slaney doesn’t mean to 
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imply that you would mind the scars, 
or that the poor fellow would care 
about them for his own sake, but it’s 
likely he will for yours.” 

“I see. Thank you for telling me. I 
shall know what to do now,” said Ma- 
bel, quite calmly, though the screen 
trembled where her fingers were grip- 
ping it. 

“Buck up, Queen Mab!” said Dick 
kindly, lingering behind the other two 
to give her an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder. “Never say die!” 

She caught his hand and wrung it, 
reading in his action an apology for 
his hasty speech of the night before, 
and he smiled at her cheerily as she 
disappeared behind the screen. Fitz 
was still lying in the state of stupor 
in which she had left him, and she sat 
down beside the bed, and tried to lay 
her plans for the future. As she re- 
called what Colonel Slaney had said, it 
was natural that the man himself 
should recur to her mind. 

“Why, we must be relieved!” she 
said to herself. “How stupid of me 
never to have thought of it. Colonel 
Slaney belongs to the column, of 
eourse. And Dick has come back safe, 
too. And I took it all for granted, and 
nobody said anything. Where can 
Georgie be—and Flora?” 

Wondering again at the calm way in 
which the three men had ignored the 
almost incredible fact of the ending of 
the siege, she tried to recall her con- 
versation with them, in order to see 
whether any allusion had been made 
to it, and suddenly remembered what 
had struck her vaguely at the time, the 
stranger’s manner. He had not ad- 
dressed her in the way in which long 
experience had prepared her to be ad- 
dressed; in fact, she missed the pe- 
culiar deference to which she was ac- 
customed from the other sex. 

“He spoke to me just as if I was any 
other woman!” she said to herself, 
with a naiveté which would have 
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struck her as laughable in any one else. 
“He was kind and encouraging—pat- 
ronizing, almost. Do I look very dread- 
ful, I wonder?’ She cast a puzzled 
glance at her limp cotton gown. “Still, 
even then, it’s not usually my clothes 
that people think about. How Dick 
would laugh! He’ll say that the cele- 
brated smile failed of its effect for 
once.” 

Presently an unexpected solution of 
the mystery occurred to her. 

“Perhaps I’m getting old and ugly, 
and people won't care to talk to me 
any more. How dreadful to have to 
ask men to do things, instead of their 
rushing to do them of their own ac- 
cord! It will take a long time to get 
accustomed to it. Oh, and perhaps 
Fitz won’t care for me now! If he 
leaves off loving me just as I have 
found out that I love him, what shall 
I do? I told Georgie once that I would 
give anything to care for any one as 
she cared for Dick, but I never thought 
of not being loved in return. There 
was some fairy tale about a princess 
who had no heart, and could not get 
one without giving everything she had 
in exchange for it, and that’s how I 
feel. But how dreadful to get the 
heart, and then find that it’s not 
wanted! If he cares for me still, I 
don’t mind if I never speak to another 
man again, but if he doesn’t r 

There was a step outside, and Flora 
looked cautiously round the corner of 
the screen, then advanced, bearing a 
tray. 

“Oh, Mab, you must have thought 
we had forgotten you, you poor thing!” 
she murmured, in subdued tones. “But 
you were fast asleep when I looked in- 
to your room, and we thought it would 
be kinder not to wake you. We were 
all in the mess-room veranda to wel- 
come General Cranstoun and the offi- 
cers of the column. 





It was lovely to 
see them come in; I did wish you were 
there. And they are all so kind, you 
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can’t think! As secon as ever they 
heard what we were reduced to, they 
sent their servants for all sorts of pri- 
vate stores, and gave us everything 
they could think of that we should like. 
Look! here’s a cup of tea—strong tea— 
for you, with milk in it, and I have 
made you some sandwiches of potted 
meat. Isn’t it good of them? And they 
say such nice things about the way 
we have stood the siege, and they are 
so interested in the boy, and they 
admire your brother and Mrs. North 
so much. It’s delightful to hear 
them.” 

“But what has happened to the en- 
emy?” asked Mabel. 

“Oh, most of them have surrendered, 
but Bahram Khan and a body of horse 
escaped, and got safely to Dera Gul. 
Major North just succeeded in saving 
the Amir, and he’s in the fort now. 
Part of the column has gone on to keep 
an eye on Dera Gul, but the rest will 
camp here for to-night. Some of the 
officers are coming in after dinner— 
doesn’t it sound funny to say that 
again? You will come and talk to 
them, won’t you?” 

“Tl just come and see them-—it 
would seem rude not to go near them 
after all they have done for us—but I 
can’t leave him for long. Flora!’ 
suddenly, “do you see anything differ- 
ent in me?” 

“You are dreadfully pale and tired, 
and your dress looks as if you Had put 
it on in a hurry, and your hair isn’t 


The Argusy. 
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very nicely done,” said Flora hesitat- 
ingly. “Is that what you mean?” 

“No—not quite. If—if you were a 
man, should you still think of me as 
Queen Mab?” 

Flora hesitated still, then suddenly 
flew at Mabel, and kissed her with 
great vehemence. “What does it sig- 
nify?’ she demanded. “I shall love you 
just as well, and so will he, and lots of 
people will love you a great deal more. 
You’re just as lovely really as ever 
you were.” 

“Then there is something,” cried Ma- 
bel. “What is it?” 

“I—I don’t know, exactly. It’s some- 
thing gone. I have noticed it going, 
since—I think since Mr. Anstruther 
came back from looking for your broth- 
er. It was a sort of assurance—I can’t 
think of the proper word—as if you 
knew that every one admired you, and 
you had a right to their services. Yes, 
that was it. It took every one captive, 
you know, Mab.” 

“And now?” asked Mabel, in a low 
voice. 

“Now? Oh, it makes me miserable 
to see you. You look as if you wanted 
people to be kind to you, poor darling.” 

“Only one person,” whispered Mabel. 
“Do you think he will?” 

“As if you doubted him! Fraud! If 
he isn’t, I'll give Fred up, and come 
and live with you in hermitage. 
There!” 

“Then I don’t mind. I have lost my 
kingdom, and found a heart.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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III. 


An eminent publicist, having at- 
tained a coveted distinction, was en- 
tertained by his disappointed competi- 
ters and other friends at a banquet. 
In responding to the toast of his health 
the hero of the occasion expressed a 
lively satisfaction at seeing himself 
surrounded by so many men of intel- 
lectual eminence, for, said he, it had 
always been his aim in life to asso- 
ciate with those who were intellect- 
ually his superiors. Whereupon Lord 
Houghton, who had been a little fa- 
tigued by the oratorical exercises of 
the evening, exclaimed in a stertorous 
undertone, “By G—, it wasn’t difficult 
to do that!” 

Well, I am of the same mind as the 
Publicist, and my desire—not easily 
gratified in Stuccovia—has always 
been to rub shoulders with the learned 
and the literary. 

It is one of the privileges of author- 
ship, even on the humblest scale, that 
it may bring the author into corre- 
spondence with men of similar tastes 
and superior information. Thus Hor- 
ace Walpole corresponded with Sir 
Horace Mann, and Gilbert White with 
Thomas Pennant, and Mr. Casaubon 
with Carp of Brasenose. 

So, if I may compare small things 
with great, these humble extracts from 
my log-book have brought me a letter 
from the learned editor of “Hiccado- 
cius De Barbis Judzorum” (an author 
originally discovered, I believe, by the 
late Rev. F. E. Paget). 

A minute and scrupulous exactness 
in the use of words—a verbal axpiBaa, 
if I may so express myself—has ever 
been the characteristic of true schol- 
ars; and a playful insistence on the 
precise shades of meaning has heen the 


material of their mutual pleasantry. 
“A dictionary, now!’ exclaimed Dr. 
Strong’s admirer. “What a_ useful 
work a dictionary is! What a necessary 
work! The meanings of words! With- 
out Doctor Johnson, or somebody of 
that sort, we might have been at this 
present moment calling an Italian-iron 
a bedstead.” 

I am led to these reflections, which 
I feel have something in common with 
the Diversions of Purley, by the acute 
criticism of my learned correspondent. 
Last month I ventured to express dis- 
like of the epithet “well groomed,” as 
applied by Pennialinus to the young 
Tories in the House of Commons; and 
I affirmed (or “claimed,” as Penniali- 
nus himself would say) that it meant 
nothing more than “well dressed.” But 
the Editor of “Hiccadocius,” in a letter 
which bears the Cambridge post-mark, 
takes me to task, and says, “The 
odious expression, in my mind, implies 
also that particular neatness and gloss- 
iness of hair which you notice in 
A.D.C.’s, Guardsmen, 10th Hussars, 
and a few of the younger nobility, 
and Eton boys.” 

This criticism proceeding from an 
authoritative quarter, set me, as Burke 
says, on thinking. Does “well groomed” 
necessarily imply a certain quality or 
condition of the hair? And what is the 
characteristic which is common to the 


hair of A.D.C.’s, Guardsmen, 10th 
Hussars, young nobility, and Eton 
boys? 


The moment I approached this quest 
I felt myself heavily handicapped by 
my insufficient familiarity with smart 
society. I hope my readers have long 
since inferred, even though a self re- 
specting reticence forbade me to de- 
clare it, that both my wife and I are 


exceedingly well born. My wife was 
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one of the Topham Sawyers, of The 
Sawpits. The head of my family is a 
baronet, and would have had a peer- 
age long before this, only the Conserv- 
ative Whip rudely said that if he de- 
sired that elevation he would have to 
put his Bloody Hand into his pocket. 
But stemmata quid faciunt? In these 
plutocratic days a long pedigree un- 
supported by a long purse gives no ac- 
cess to the circles where my critic is so 
terribly at ease. As to Eton boys, their 
rapacity in the matter of tips has long 
made me a stranger to their society. 
The younger nobility treats the dances 
of Stuccovia with the contempt they 
merit, and something more. As to the 
Guards and the 10th Hussars, we 
should be as likely to entertain the 
Crowned Heads of Europe and the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. Indeed, my wife 
thinks herself uncommonly lucky if 
she can induce a spring captain of the 
Loamshire Regiment—the “old Blow 
Hards,” as they are affectionately 
called—to “fling his radiance” (as the 
late Mr. J. R. Green would say) over 
our smartest dinner-party of the sea- 
son. There was, indeed, one instance 
out of all those cited by my critic with 
which I felt a kind of vague familiar- 
ity—the instance of the A.D.C.’s. But 
on reflection even that familiarity 
seems to resolve itself into a reminis- 
cence of one of Mr. Surtees’s sporting 
novels, where the arrival of an A. D. C. 
at a watering-place causes a _ social 
flutter until it is discovered that he is 
an Assistant Drainage Commissioner. 

I therefore retire from a conflict for 
which I am so imperfectly equipped, 
and concede my critic’s proposition 
that “well groomed” involves a well- 
brushed head as well as a well-cut coat 
and well-creased trousers and well- 
varnished boots. 

I turn from the abstract to the con- 
crete, and ask myself and my wife 
whether we can lay our finger on a 
well-groomed man in Stuccovia. My 
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wife replies, a little inconsequently, 
“Well, I always think Mr. Soulsby 
looks very nice.” And certainly he is 
effective in church. His beard is fair 
and neatly trimmed. His hair is parted 
in the middle. Pomatum adds its art- 
ful aid, and trains his hyacinthine locks 
over his thoughtful brow. His Oxford 
M.A. hood issoarrangedasto display 
the maximum of crimson and the mini- 
mum of black. He wears an embroid- 
ered stole, red or white, green or 
violet, as the case may be. His sur- 
plice is very short, his cassock very 
long, and made of purple silk as a me- 
morial of Queen Victoria’s second jubi- 
lee—a piece of symbolism, not on the 
face of it obvious, which he borrowed 
from the Savoy Chapel, but which 
might have proceeded from the Savoy 
Theatre. Yes, I think Mr. Soulsby is 
“well groomed,” though I certainly 
could not call him well dressed. 

It is sometimes easiest to illustrate 
one’s meaning by negative examples; 
and our excellent M.P., Mr. Barring- 
ton-Bounderley, whom I have just met 
in Stucco Gardens, is neither well 
dressed nor even well groomed. He 
wears a turned-down collar of the new 
type, much too high for his short neck, 
and a red tie in a sailor’s knot. He 
has celebrated the return of spring by 
putting on a white waistcoat and 
brown boots; but, as the air is still 
chilly, he wears a great coat with a 
fur collar, and thick trousers of a con- 
spicuous check. I protest that I would 
rather be apparelled like our curate, 
young Bumpstead, whom I saw return- 
ing from his Easter Monday trip in a 
college “blazer,” a Roman collar, gray 
knickerbockers, and a straw hat. 

The mention of Easter reminds me 
that before these poor words see the 
light May will be upon us. Ere long 
the asparagus will wave its feathery 
branches, and the voice of the plover 
will be heard in the land. To the jaded 
Londoner these symptoms of return- 
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ing summer mean more, far more, than 
the dog-rose in the hedgerow, and the 
first note of the nightingale in the 
copse. Nune formosissimus annus. Let 
us rise betimes, and go forth to taste 
the freshness of the dawn. 

Those who know Bond Street only 
in the blaze of fashionable hours can 
form but an imperfect conception of its 
matutinal charm when it is still shady 
and fresh; when there are no carriages, 
rarely a cart, and passers-by gliding 
about on real business. One feels as 
in some continental city. Then there 
are time and opportunity to look at the 
shops; and there is no street in the 
world that can furnish such a collec- 
tion, filled with so many objects of 
beauty, curiosity, and interest. The 
jewellers and goldsmiths and dealers 
in rare furniture—porcelain, and cabi- 
nets, and French pictures—have long 
fixed upon Bond Street as their favor- 
ite quarter, and are not chary of dis- 
playing their treasures; though it may 
be a question whether some of the 
magazines of fancy food—delicacies 
culled from all the climes and regions 
of the globe—may not, in their pictur- 
esque variety, be the most attractive. 
“The palm, perhaps, would be given to 
the fish-mongers, with their exuberant 
exhibitions, grouped with skill, start- 
ling often with strange forms, dazzling 
with prismatic tints, and breathing the 
invigorating redolence of the sea.” 

Those last words are remarkable. 
Lord Beaconsfield, who wrote them, 
was probably the only human being 
who ever enjoyed the smell of a fish- 
monger’s shop on a summer morning; 
and yet in some sense and degree I 
share his rapture. I love that smell, 
not for what it is but for what it im- 
plies. The opulent profusion of the 
shop says that the austerity of March 
is over. 

“Salmon is y-comen in.” 

Lent lies behind us, and “High Tea” 
no longer slays its thousands. My wife 
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is Ritualistic; and, in spite of her per- 
sonal devotion to Mr. Soulsby, 
sometimes craves for more substantial 
fare than is provided at St. Ursula’s. 
All through the autumn and winter, 


she 


Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we 
strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 


But when Lent begins, my wife and 
her unmarried sister, who stays a good 
deal with us, long, like Chaucer's folk, 
to go on pilgrimages: and pilgrimages 
are fatally inconsistent with dinner. 
The experiences of more Lents than I 
care to enumerate have made me quick 
to recognize the earliest signs of this 
anti-prandial pietism. It begins like 
this, after Choral Matins on Sunday. 
“It is a pity you weren't in church this 
morning. Mr. Soulsby was quite at his 
best. He preached on Street Music 
and Morals, showing how the one af- 
fects the other. It was so like him— 
wonderfully suggestive and all that. 
Still I feel in Lent that 
something a little more dogmatic, and 
sv does Bertha. So, if you don’t mind 
very much, I think we will have High 
Tea on Fridays till Easter, and go to 
some really good church afterwards. 
This will not interfere with Mr. Souls- 
by’s Wednesday lectures.” 

Thus the temptress. Man, weak man, 
yields to the fatal suggestion: and for 
six successive Fridays his evening 
meal consists of tea-cake, honey, sar- 
dines, and potted shrimps, “washed 
down,” as Pennialinus would say, 
“with copious draughts” of beverages 
which neither inebriate nor cheer. 
These vindictive viands despatched, 
we sally forth in a four-wheeler, my 
wife and her sister on the front seat 
and I with my back to the horse. Sim- 
ple seekers after truth, we bump un- 
complainingly through frost and fog 
to the Holy Places of orthodoxy. One 
night we rub shoulders with Duchesses 
at St. Barnabas, Pimlico; another, we 


one wants 
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are pelted with Holborn mud by the 
gutter-children of St. Alban’s. On all 
alike we come back cold and cross and 
tired and dyspeptic, but sustained by 
the consciousness that we are “keep- 
ing Lent.” Well, it is over now and 
words fail to express the thankfulness 
with which I return to the easy-going 
attractions of the Church-round-the- 
Corner, even though qualified by Mr. 
Soulsby’s unctuous rhetoric, and the 
ill-timed jocularity of “Blazer” Bump- 
stead, 

But my happiness in the return of 
summer is this year not quite unal- 
loyed. There is a fly in the ointment. 
At the best of times I am not as well 
off as I should like to be, or as I feel 
that I ought to be. Fortunately, we 
have no family, save in so far as my 
wife’s brothers, sisters, nephews, and 
nieces supply that felt want. Stucco- 
via, though even excruciatingly gen- 
teel, is an inexpensive quarter; and, 
by the habitual practice of a scrupu- 
lous economy, we have hitherto main- 
tnined a decorous appearance We are 
not indeed, “carriage-people,” as the 
phrase runs in Stuccovian circles; but 
our door is opened by a dingy retainer 
in a well-worn dress suit, who somehow 
reminds one of a visit to the dentist’s. I 
belong to two clubs. My wife is al- 
ways correctly, if not becomingly, 
dressed, and the head of my family 
sends us every summer a haunch of 
venison, which imparts something of 
a feudal air to our modest mode of en- 
tertaining. 

But this year these glories of our life 
and state are threatened with eclipse. 
Whatever else happens, the Income 
Tax must go up, and, like Burke, I 
cannot contemplate that elevation 
without profound emotion. When the 
Tories cut down Prince Albert’s pro- 
posed annuity from 50,000/. a year to 
30,0007., he remarked, with admirable 
philosophy, that he must reduce his 
subscriptions. So must we; and, for- 
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tunately, at St. Ursula’s the secretive 
almsbag has long superseded the too 
patent plate. But, where you give 
very little to begin with, the most lav- 
ish reductions will not secure opulence. 
My wife is always so excellent a man- 
ager of her clothes that it is very dif- 
ficult to save more in that department 
than she saves already. She will go to 
the next garden-party at Fulham (sup- 
posing the new Bishop gives one) by 
Underground train, instead of charter- 
ing a victoria for the afternoon. I 
shall wear my gray frock coat a third 
season, instead of giving it to the 
dingy retainer; and when the annual 
haunch comes from Proudflesh Park 
we shall make the fishmonger take it 
in payment of his account. Still, in 
spite of all these economical devices, 
we feel that our financial year is only 
too likely to close in gloom; and, 
though we yield to none in patriotism, 
we are beginning to ask in the privacy 
of the domestic alcove whether the war 
is quite worth the domiciliary discom- 
fort which it entails. The doubt had 
often presented itself to my mind, but, 
being properly sensitive to public opin- 
icn, I had never suffered it to rise to 
my lips, until I was emboldened by the 
frankness of the “Saturday Review.” 
Here is a journal both patriotic and 
genteel, and, after commenting on the 
fact that the cost of the war will 
probably be five times that of the 
Crimean campaign and nearly a third 
of the debt incurred in the great strug- 
gle with Napoleon, it goes on to say: 
“It is too late now to ask whether 
South Africa is, commercially or mor- 
ally, worth this gigantic outlay. Time 
alone can show whether or not we 
have again put our money on the 
wrong horse.” 

Deeply moved by this painful sug- 
gestion, I bought a copy of the “Satur- 
day,” and read it to my wife after 
dinner. She shed tears of vexation; 
for, at the earlier stages of the war. 
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she had been even exuberantly pa- 
triotic and bellicose. She scraped ac- 
quaintance with a trooper in “Paget's 
Horse,” who came in khaki to drink 
tea with us and borrowed five pounds 
of me to pay his lodging in Lower 
Stucco Place. When the eldest son of 
the head of my family went out with 
his regiment, she sent him as a fare- 
well present a field-glass and the musi- 
eal edition of “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern;” which he was good enough 
to retain though too busy to acknowl- 
edge. Framed photographs of Lord 
Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller faced 
one another on our drawing-room 
chimney-piece; and, when Ladysmith 
was relieved, a Union Jack upside 
down was displayed in every window 
of our house from attic to kitchen. 
And after all this outlay of money 
and emotion, with the certainty of 
diminished income and the resulting 
curtailment of all that a _ well-consti- 
tuted female holds dear, to be told 
that perhaps after all South Africa was 
“the wrong horse,” was more than 
feminine flesh and blood, already over- 
wrought, could patiently endure. Hap- 
pily my dear wife’s religious principles 
are more securely fixed than those of 
Mrs. Jarley, or else her wrath might 
have found a similar expression. “I 
am a’most inclined,” said Mrs. Jarley, 
bursting with the fulness of her anger, 
and weakness of her means of revenge, 
“to turn atheist when I think of it.” 
My wife’s vexation finds its vent, not 
in renouncing her religion but in de- 
nouncing her relations. When finan- 
cial troubles vex the calm sea of our 
domestic life, I am only too familiar 
with biting references to an ill-starred 
investment in the “Cosmopolitan 
Esthetic Syndicate,” which was estab- 
lished (with a paid-up capital of 5001.) 
to supply Europe and America with 
plush photograph-frames and peacock 
fans. “I always told you you were a 
perfect goose for letting yourself be 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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wheedled by that vulgar American, 
simply because he asked you to dine 
at the Cecil. I don’t believe you would 
have done it, if it hadn’t been after 
dinner. Just think how convenient 
that hundred pounds would have been 
just now, with this horrid addition to 
the income-tax and everything going 
up. And, if you must go and fling your 
money away, you might at least try to 
make a little, instead of living in per- 
fect idleness. If you can’t do anything 
else, one would think you might write 
for the newspapers.” 

Of this just but not generous dis- 
course, only the exordium had been ut- 
tered when my sister-in-law oppor- 
tunely entered the room, and diverted 
the stream of indignant eloquence 
from me to herself. “How very tire- 
some of you, Bertha, to be so late! 
The tea is stone-cold, and Muggins is 
as cross as the tongs already, at hav- 
ing to bring up more hot water for 
Robert. It’s no good saying you've 
been to your district, and didn’t see 
how the time was going. I know per- 
fectly well what that means. You have 
been gossiping at Mrs. Soulsby’s, and 
walking home with that odious Mr. 
Bumpstead. I really think he is the 
worst-mannered man I ever knew. 
Hear him joking with Muggins as he 
comes upstairs, and he generally up- 
sets a screen, and always disarranges 
the anti-macassars. And, as to his 
caring so much about the poor people 
and the schools, it’s all stuff. He is 
much more interested in the “Sporting 
Life,” and I believe you know he is, 
only, for some extraordinary reason, 
you always think it necessary to stand 
up for him.” By this time my wife's 
face is unbecomingly heated and my 
sister-in-law is on the verge of tears. 
Se I seize the “Saturday” and go off to 
read, and smoke a cigarette, in that 
dark cupboard with its uninterrupted 
view of the back yard which is face- 
tiously called my “study.” 
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{—THE COURSE PROVENCALE. 


Beside the bull-fight proper, a Course 
Provencale. even a Grande Course Pro 
vencale, is a poor affair, mild and tame 
as a match between Cicero House and 
Sea View College when compared with 
Aston Villa against Notts Forest. But 
as a stepping-stone to the real thing, as 
a gentle introduction to a true Madrid 
The 
the bull-fight: a 


holiday, it serves. Course offers 
the ground-work for 
foundation, at any rate, for 
build the 


I have never witnessed a 


sufficient 
the 
fabric upon. 

bull-fight, but 
Provencale I 


imagination to greater 


having seen a Course 


now know something of 


what a bull-fight is. Indeed, if, as one 


versed in the great spert has assured 


me, there is only one moment ina bull- 
fight—the entrance of the bull—I have 
plumbed the joy to its depths, for I 
had that moment five times repeated. 
bulls, 


bulls and 


that 


There are, however, 


and I can never believe the mi- 
nute and ingratiating cattle of the Pro 
vencale arena are worthy representa- 
tives of the noble beasts that too sel- 


(iom destroy the toreadors of Spain. 
Nevertheless, though the bulls of Prov- 
ence hardly exceeded the stature of a 
Kerry cow, we had our thrills now and 
then: for, as it happens, a very small 
bull can make a very large bull-fighter 
run quite as fast as if a herd of buffalo 
snorted at his heels. 

held at 


Nimes, in the old Roman arena, on the 


My Course Provencale was 
afternoon of an intensely hot Sunday. 
According to the bills it was to be a 


Grande Course Provencale avec le Con- 
cours de Pouly fils, Pouly peére, et leur 
quadrille, qui travailleront cing superbes 
taureaur, The company was to consist 
Pouly fils, 


che?, and Pouly peére, sous-chef—and of 


of the Poulys as aforesaid 


Clarion, 


L’Aiglon, sauteur a la Perche, 
saut périlleux, and 

At the time I 
bill, I 


bull-fighting no more than that it is a 


banderillo, Saumur, 


Gras, sauteur attqueur. 


read this promising knew of 


pastime which every dutiful English 
Inaun must depreeate at home and wit 
ness abroad; and being thus ignorant 
I was unaware that a Course Proven- 
‘ale is merely a muffled version of the 
venuine spectacle, a bull-fight with the 
buttons on, so to speak, an EKaster re 
battle of Agin 
My anticipation therefore was 
(though little 
for I cannot endure 


view in the place of a 
court. 
as genuine tinctured a 
with apprehension 
bloodshed), as would be that of a Span 
ish amateur of the art on the eve of a 


superlatively remorseless display 


The performance, the bills also 
stated. was to begin at three o’clock 


precisely, and at half-past one, Pouly 
fils, Pouly pére, and their quadrille, ac 
were to make a 


companied by a band, 


triumphant passage through the town. 


I had forgotten this part of the pro- 
gram, and was therefore the more 
surprised, on turning a corner after 
lunch on Sunday, to come upon two 
cabs full of bull-fighters, and a wag- 
onette packed to the uttermost with 
instruments of brass and men blow- 


A bull-fighter in a cab is as 
look 


nothing in 


ing them 


need for. 


sight as 


Nimes, for 


bizarre a you 
especially in 
Nimes is so shabby as a cab and noth- 
ing so splendid as a bull-fighter. There 
the the 


being and the 


was also contrast of size, 


Nimes cab small 
Nimes  bull-fighter 


enormous fellow, 


ver) 
very large—aun 
dazzling in scarlet 
and purple and gold and intensely pink 
stockings; on this broiling Sunday af- 
ternoon a wanton addition to heat that 
was already almost insupportable. 


The cabs were stationary before a 
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café (the Café du Sport!) and the two 
Poulys and their companions leaned 


back in their seats and smoked lazily, 
gathering in homage with bold roving 


eyes. Young men, idling about the 


eufé, pressed forward to shake the he 


roes by the hand; I saw one offer the 


burning end of his cigarette for L’ Aig 
jon to take a light from. and, the offer 
being aecepted, tremble beneath the 
honor. It was a great moment, 


And yet there was “ne unhappy be- 


ing in the huge crow vere Was 
unhappy, and IT fel im. 
i’ouly pére wore the look vu: vho, 
after years with the key turned, and 
the chain up, and the bolts shot well 


home, and untroubled sleep, had heard 


the younger generation knocking at the 
door and had perforce opened to it, 
There was the bitter fact on all the 
bills:—Pouly fils, chef, Pouly pére, sous 
chef. We who lead ordinary humdrum 
iinglish lives, with never a bull from 


January to December, can have no idea 


what it must be for a hero of the arena 
(even tbe Provencale arena) o tind 
himself growing old. and ceding his 
triumphs te his son. Pouly peére had 
been travailling bulls while his son 
was in the cradle. That warm Pro- 
vencale applause. mingled with full 
flavored Provencale wit, had come to 


be part of his life, and now—Pouly fils, 


chef, Pouly pere, sous-chef! It was 
probably at his father’s ample knee 
that Pouly fils learned his picturesque 
profession. Paternal pride no doubt 


counts for something on the other side; 


but to be subordinate to one’s own 
son—that must be hard! And Pouly 
pere looked by no means past his 


prime; he was immense, with a neck 
that he might have appropriated from 
the of 
His eye was bright; his admirers were 
But it was Pouly fils who rode 


most magnificent his vietims. 
many. 
i the first cab, and whom the young 
men were jostling each other to shake 


by the hand. 


Provence $43 


A 20 


After a slight difleulty iona 


misunderstanding of heroic status, col 


cerning the payment for the refresh- 


of the lesser heroes—a 
the 
tween the condition of sometimes pay 
the of 


the procession 


nent of 


ole 


just 


hero on debatable line be 


ing for oneself and condition 


always being paid for 


moved away 


to the accompaniment of 


a too familiar air by Bizet; and the 
crowd melted into the arena. 

I wandered into the arena too; a 
crumbling relic of the Roman occupa 
tion of the Midi, vet, though crum 
bling, good for hundreds of years still; 
au beautiful example of the accuracy 
of the Roman masons’ art, with the 
huge stones, cut to the nicest angles, 
laid one upon the other without mor 
tur. That was the way to ‘mild: the 


Latin races always understood the art, 


ml understand it still 

By degrees the western half of the 
ivena filled, fathers and mothers and 
little children in the better seats, and 
elsewhere soldiers, idlers and boys. 
The sun blazed on the white stone of 
the Roman masons; the sky was in 
tensely blue; the boys whistled the 
eternal “Carmen. At three o'clock a 
bugle sounded, the eastern doors re 
flung open, and, again to the strains of 
the Toreador’s Song, ii irched the 
brave men. | ought to have known by 
ti hundred signs—the | ! the 
spectators, the cheapness of the seats, 
the meagre promises of the bills, for 
example—that this Course Proveneale 
was nothing: but I had never given it 
a thought. I am glad I had not: for 


when those six glittering fieures 


marched in, 
their 


Southern 


with their brilliant clonks 


on shoulders and that careless 


in their 
found myself thrilling to «a 


insolence inien. I 


ew emno- 


tion. Really it was rather splendid. 
Right across the arena they came, 
while the people clamored and cheered. 
Then pausing before the dais, they 
bowed, and flung their cloaks with a 
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fine abandon to fortunate occupants of 
the front seats, who (with pride also) 
spread them over the railing,—all ex- 
cept Pouly fils; he flung his to the 
bugler on the dais. There was a brief 
lull, while they provided themselves 
with pale pink cloths, and took up 
their places here and there in the 
arena. The bugle sounded again. The 
moment was coming. 

The spectators stiffened a little (I 
was conscious of it) all round the 
building, as a smaller gate at the far 
end was thrown open. We waited 
nearly a minute, and then in trotted 
(trotted!) a blunt-nosed little bull with 
wide horns and a wandering inquiring 
eye. If it had only rushed in, or 
paused at the threshold with any air 
of arrogance, its size would have been 
a matter apart; but to trot in and to 
be no bigger than a St. Bernard! The 
pity of it! It was as though one had 
seen with one’s own eyes the mountain 
bring forth the mouse. 

Pouly pére, however, was above such 
regrets. One course and one only lies 
open to that simple mind when a bull 
enters an arena; he has to perform a 
particular feat of his own, of which 
his son shall never deprive him. No 
sooner was the bull well in the midst 
tban Pouly pére prepared for his 
achievement. He seized a long pole, 
striped like a barber’s, and hurried to 
meet the bull. Not divining his odd 
intention, “Do they harry them with 
poles?” I asked myself. But no; Pouly 
péere’s purpose was more original, more 
pacific. 

Having shouted sufficiently to annoy 
and attract the bull, he waited its 
rush upon him, and then, as it 
reached him, grounded the pole, leaped 
lightly over its charging body, and fled 
to the barrier, a figure of delight. The 
spectators cheered to the full, and 
Pouly péere, smiling with satisfaction, 
bowed to us all. He had performed 
his great feat; he had drawn first ap- 


x 


\ 
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plause; he was not so old, so useless, 
after all. 

The real business now began; one 
after the other the members of the 
quadrille waved cloths in the bull’s 
face, and, running backwards as he 
charged, lured him right to the barrier, 
which they then vaulted, leaving him 
enraged and bewildered on the other 
side. If only the hint could be com- 
municated to these little creatures that 
if they ran straight they would get the 
man! But waver they will, following 
always the divagations of the cloth; 
and therein lies the man’s advantage 
and safety. The Course was like that 
all the time; furious but unsustained 
and impotent charges on the part of 
the bulls, and continual and some- 
times quite unjustifiable leaps over 
the barrier on the part of the heroes. 
The irritation to the bulls was very 
trivial; they were not hurt at all, and 
little harm was done. The Humane 
Society might visit the spectacle and 
be untroubled by the discomfiture of 
the bull, although the impact of the 
entertainment on themselves might 
perhaps provide material for reflection. 
In the South, however, the effect of 
spectacles on the spectator is not a 
prominent subject for thought. To re- 
turn to the bulls’ injuries; beyond two 
fugitive pricks as the bandelliras en- 
tered their shoulders, and one more 
when the ribbon was momentarily 
fixed between them, they were not 
asked to suffer, except in dignity; and 
they made six fat men perform suffi- 
cient feats of activity to adjust the 
balance. 

Pouly fils was by far the most ca- 
pable of the company: his eye was 
steadier, his nerve stronger, he jumped 
the barrier as seldom as possible. In- 
deed, now and then, as he stood with 
firmly planted feet in the middle of 
the arena avoiding the rushes of the 
bull merely by movements of his body, 
it was impossible not to admire him. 
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I shall never forget his expression of 
triumphing content, and the proud con- 
trolling gesture with which he raised 
his left hand, on the completion of 
each feat, the signal to the spectators 
to take him at his own valuation. 

Pouly fils reserved to himself the 
right of all the most dramatic mo- 
ments; but the pole-jump—that he left 
to his father. There were five bulls al- 
together, and Pouly pére jumped over 
all. But I fear that a toucu of ridicule 
{which possibly he did not perceive— 
I hope not—) came into the applause 
as he descended to earth after his fifth 
flight. Poor Pouly pére! Yet a slight 
compensation came to him. At the 
end a little body of roughs carried 
Pouly fils from the arena in what was 
intended to be a triumphant march, 
but which, owing to defective hand- 
ling, was merely uncomfortable for 
Pouly and grotesque to everyone else. 
Pouly pére, stepping mincingly behind 
(compelled to a short step by the air 
from “Carmen”) watched his son’s 
struggles with a saturnine expression 
which I seemed to understand. As one 
grows older it is the more easy to find 
oneself on the side of the fathers. 

And here I ought perhaps to say a 
word for the quadrille. They leaped 
too, as we were promised in the bills; 
but not until Pouly pére had accom- 
plished his particular feat. Once Pouly 
pére’s honorable bulk was safely trans- 
ported over the bull, that animal was 
anyone’s game to jump as he would. 
Gras cleared him at a run, without a 
pole, as if he were a hurdle; while 
Saumur turned a somersault in mid 
air, taking the bull long ways, so to 
speak. In the real thing, I imagine, 
there is less acrobatic activity. To 
jump over the bull that one is about 
to kill is to put it to too much indig- 
nity. But I may be mistaken. 

Though five bulls had been harried 
and the Poulys and their quadrille had 
disappeared in triumph, the perform- 
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ance was not yet done. The departure 
orf the bull-fighters was the signal for 
some fifty young bloods to leap into 
the arena, where they waited until the 
door of the bull-department was again 
opened and a perplexed and unwilling 
creature issued forth. At first I did 
not recognize its genus, but inspection 
proved it to be also a bull, made un- 
familiar by having its horns carefully 
encased in cloths and padded at the 
tips. Between its horns was a rosette, 
the game being to snatch this away. 
The scene that ensued was absurd 
enough. The bull, a harmless, good- 
natured animal, had no wish in the 
world to injure anyone, and its rushes 
were therefore very mild; but the boys 
were there to qualify, every one of 
them, for a Pouly fils, and therefore it 
behooved them to take the situation 
seriously. Thus on the one side we 
had a bored and flippant bull, with no 
thought but to get back to its hay, and 
on the other half a hundred incipient 
bull-fighters in deadly earnest, leaping 
the barrier as numerously and simul- 
taneously as grasshoppers in an Al- 
pine meadow. This lasted for twenty 
minutes, when, no one having secured 
the rosette, the decoy cow trotted in, 
the padded bull followed it through the 
gates, and our Sunday afternoon’s 
sport was over. 


II—THE FAIR. 


Fairs have always had a quite im- 
proper fascination for me. I still re- 
member the disappointment I suffered 
on a visit to Bedford a quarter of a 
century ago, on discovering that the 
statue, of which so much had been 
said, was the statue of John Bunyan 
and not, as I in my half knowledge of 
words had supposed and passionately 
hoped, a statue (statute) fair such as 
we had every August in our own town; 
a fair of unearthly light and variety, 
where fat women displayed incredible 
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1 forlorn seal 


shoulders, and (one vear) a 
in a foot-bath was all that met the 
gaze in fulfilment of an exterior prom- 
mise concerning the most wonderful 
sight in the universe, a living mer- 
maid. In spite of such individual dis- 
enchautments as the seal, the fair in 
the aggregate was the most consider 
able thing in life. The fiaring lights, 
the noise. the swings, the roundabouts, 
the shooting-galleries. the gingerbread 
stalls, the squirts of scented water, the 
mystery of every booth, the caravans 
in which these people dwelt, their 
open-roud. open-heath existence, the in 
cessant change and bustle of it all- 
these things made up a pleasure that 
intoxicated me then. and even to this 
day is to he resisted only by a great 
effort \t Nimes. on the Sunday even 
ing following the Course Provencale. I 
certainly had made no effort to resist 
it 

One of the few living novelists who 
come to their calling with due serious 
ness (in his case a seriousness that is 
alinost rapturous). talking the other 
night about the extraordinary success 
of a certain fellow-writer (against 
whose attitude to the art of fiction a 
similar eharge could never be brought). 
said that after long study of the sub- 
ject he had come to believe that the 
popularity of a novel depended entirely 
on the extent to whieh it resembled a 
fair. Unless a novel have drums and 
lights and peep-shows. he declared, it 
will never pass into editions The 
fair is the symbol; it is the people's 
favorite amusement in life. and the 
closer that fiction approximates to it 
the better will they be pleased. “I am 
afraid,” he added wistfully, “there is 
not enough peep-show in the book I am 
just finishing.” Probably he was right. 
The fair is the oldest form of enter- 
tainment, and the fair we must have. 
That I myself want it I have made 
perhaps too clear; although I want the 
other thing too. I want that novelist’s 


forthcoming book, for example; but a 
fair will always fascinate. 

France understands fairs better than 
we do. The best fair I ever saw was 
at Bordeaux, where I made the ac- 
quaintance of my first and (to the 
present time) last giant. I forget all 
his name except Jock—it was eleven 
years ago—but his picture and his per- 
son I shall never forget. They bore a 
closer resemblance than is common in 
fairs, but there was, as seems obliga- 
tory, just enough disparity to cause 
one to speculate on the chances that a 
realist showman would have, should 
one by a miracle arise. Would ruin 
necessarily stare him in the face? My 
giant’s showman, for example, (for, 
poor fellow, Jock was not his own 
master, but belonged, body and soul, 
to the owner of the tent), would it have 
been fatal for him had he depicted 
Jock as he was rather than as an over- 
nourished vrenadier leaning negligent 
Iv against a lamp-post to light his ci- 
gar at the jet? That made him ten 
feet high at the least; whereas he was 
something just under eight. Yet, as a 
curiosity, eight should be enough. In 
the matter of the mermaid-seal a men- 
dacious artist was of course a necessity; 
but eight feet of man in a world where 
tive feet odd is the average should be 
sufficient to tempt realism. 

However, there he was, as the legend 
beneath the picture ran, “The Tallest 
Soldier in the British Army,” and I 
paid my ten centimes and entered. 
thers entered too, and when there 
were enough of us the giant stoopingly 
emerged from the back compartment, 
and slowly unfolded himself to his 
ridiculous full height. His face was 
unmistakably English, and as unmis- 
takably the face of a very sick man, 
a large, dreary, pale, loose face. His 
red tunic was a world too big for 
him; he was a giant only:in height: a 
dwarf could bave knocked him down. 
On his head he wore a bearskin, to add 
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to the military illusion; and he got his 
hand up to the salute laboriously, as 
though every muscle were stretched 
and limp. We walked erect under his 
outstretched arm, dropped coins in the 
tin box that he proffered with an im- 
portunate rattle, and the show was 
over—for all except me. I could not 
let him go without a word, and he 
asked me to come inside where it was 
warm, and talk. 

{ followed him into the tiny compart- 
ment at the back of the tent. He sank 
wearily into a chair, threw away his 
bearskin, and sat there, a dejected 
wonster, with the stove between his 
knees. He came from Lincolnshire, he 
said, and had never been in the British 
army. He shivered over the stove as 
he warmed his vast hands. We talked 
about Lincolnshire a little, and then 
of himself; he said that his life was a 
hell, especially on the road; his em- 
ployer allowed him to walk out only 
furtively, late at night and in lonely 
places, for a giant whose inches are 
his fortune must not be seen. He was 
clearly in a late stage of consumption, 
as.so Many giants are in this decadent 
day, and he would not be sorry when 
the end came. After so many years in 
a circumscribed caravan and a low- 
pitched tent, the grave must have ap- 
pealed to him mainly as a place where 
limbs could be stretched without let. 
We parted good friends, and I visited 
him every day for a week and carried 
him ship’s tobacco and a bottle; but 
never did a gleam of life flit across 
the bleak and snowy regions of his 
face. Perhaps he still lives to give the 
peasantry of France a false idea of 
the size of the British soldier; but I 
fear not. Certainly he was not at 
Nimes last month. 

I went down the double line of 
booths four or five times, but no giant 
held audience there. Fat women, mis- 
called giantesses, I saw, and a dwarf, 
but never a giant. I entered every 


booth; it was impossible to do other 
wise. | waited my turn to look through 
defective lenses at the most atrocious 
French murders; | saw a moving wax 
work group (very popular) representing 
a British officer disarming a Boer 
farmer with every circumstance of in 
solence, and another group represent 
ing a Boer hospital in active working 
condition, with a soldier’s leg being 
imputated by a meat-saw in the fore 
ground; I suw a fat confectioner in a 
white cap make several thousand of 
the sweets known us bullseyes in less 
than tive minutes; 1 saw the tempta 
tion of St. Anthony as performed |; 


marionettes, the temptress | 


‘ing (as in 
a similar, or the same, theatre at Bo 
deaux eleven years ago) a sucking-pig: 
and I saw a young woman who con 
fessed to three legs, the feet of which 
she displayed very modestly, a young 
woman with the most perfect sclf-pos 
session | have ever witnessed. It was 
no small achievement under a tire of 
sceptical criticism by a dozen caustic 
wits. She was rather pretty, and 
quite young, und there she sat, without 
the faintest tinge of emotion, until 
they began to show signs of exhaustion. 
Then, “Merci, messieurs,” she said, 
very sweetly, and dropped the curtain, 
and we filed out. After all, when one 
has three legs and can make money by 
the gift, one can afford to be tolerant. 
But the most wonderful thing that 
I saw was the people. They thronged 
the place and almost fought to get in 
to a trumpery booth where a scoundrel 
of a negro was displaying with in- 
finite contortions his countrymen’s 
method of prayer. Nothing was too 
trivial for them to see. 
mothers convoyed their families from 


Fathers and 


one absurd show to another with a 
keenness I have never seen exceeded. 
Old men and old women struggled just 
like children; and now I come to think 
of it, | was one of the crowd too. 


The fair is certainly the thing. No 
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other form of entertainment is so com- loss—and the fair proper has lost some 
prehensive; no other form makes such of its hold. It has not lost enough, 
a claim on the eternal child within us. however, to imperil the popularity of 
Here, however, in England, we are not many a novel that at this moment is 
quite such children as the French— being ingeniously manufactured. 
partly to our gain and partly to our EB. V. Lucas. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 





TO LADY HALLE. 


A little brown fiddle 

Wrought long years ago, 

Nay, read me the riddle— 

What makes the tune flow 
From these four narrow strings 
When your violin sings? 


For us the wood’s soundless, 
And senseless, and cold; 

For you there’s a boundless 
Romance, softly told 

By the bow to the strings, 
When your violin sings. 


It has prisoned and captured 
The rustling leaves’ whim; 

It echoes th’ enraptured 

Wild nightingale’s hymn. 
Hark to forest-taught strings 
When your violin sings: 


Or, stay, did Apollo, 
A-tuning his lyre, 

Give you hint how to follow 
His passion-born fire? 
Divine grow the strings 
When your violin sings. 


And scorned by the muses 
Is Marsyas again, 
The while your hand chooses 
Its tender refrain. 
Come, quick, touch the strings, 
For your violin sings! 
From “ The Prayer of St. Scholastica.” Lady Lindsay. 
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